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AKING a living is not living; making a living is 

P| only a means to living. We have not thought of 

this, of course. We are so tasked in the work that 

we have not the time in which to recover ourselves 

for reflection. We never do recover ourselves. Our 

selves are lost, drowned in the flood of labor and the 

waves of competition. We are so accustomed to spend the best years 

of our lives in efforts to keep alive that living is come to mean working 

in order to be able to go on working. The wage is not the stepping- 

stone to independence; it is the exchange value of the indispensable 

daily bread. So ingrained in us is this habit of work that we even 

count ourselves fortunate and think ourselves happy when we have 

secured a position which assures us the work. Like the negro 

laundress who thought herself lucky in the husband who saw to it 

that she did not want a day’s washing, we also are grateful that each 

to-morrow finds the work ready for our hands to do. For work 

means food and shelter; and food and a shelter mean life. Life, 
quotha! God help us! 

The day’s work done we go home to rest, to regain the 
strength lost for the next day’s work, if we can. Perhaps anxiety 
about the work prevents us from resting; then we lie awake 
disturbed and distressed. Perhaps the work absorbs our whole 
thoughts; then is every other interest excluded—self, friends, 
wife and family, home and the duties of social life. We are 
machines that are run down each evening, to be cranked up again 
each morning. And we are glad thus to labor. Thank God for work, 
we cry, when sorrow or affliction visits us. In work, at any rate, we 
can drown our troubles. Work is the sustainer of hope, the comforter 
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and soother in times of despair; the one remedy for the thousand 
heart-ills which afflict us in this Vale of Tears. Great writers have 
penned vibrating dithyrambs in praise of work. “Blessed are the 
horny hands of toil”; “Yet toil on, toil on; thou art in thy duty, 
be out of it who may”; “To Labor is to pray”; “T’o Labor is the lot 
of man below”; “Labor is independent and proud.” ‘They write the 
word with a capital letter as if it were in itself a splendid and in- 
spiring truth. They have raised a new idol for us to worship. Oh, 
idolatrous and Sabbathless Satans ! 

It is a melancholy wtinam, as Sir Thomas Browne would say, this 
inhuman craving for work—the cry of the starving for food, the 
prayer of the lost for success, the petition of the condemned for 
respite. The will to live is so strong in us, and the way to live so 
narrow and crowded, that the market for labor is like a battlefield 
with the fight still going on. For we have found out but one means of 
living—killing the weaker and taking his place. And yet the work we 
get is not for the fulfilment of the spirit; it does not ennoble us. We 
grasp after it with the convulsive, passionate hands of the drowning 
man stretching for a spar that will float him to a haven; and 
when the haven is reached we find ourselves harnessed to a mortar- 
wheel. Like stupid oxen or blind horses we go, henceforward, round 
and round in a daily grind. And man’s free spirit is killed. ‘Thou 
toilest for the altogether indispensable, for daily bread.” What a 
satire on living is this making a living! 

Is it not time we took thought a little on this business of work? 
I am not railing against the toil for the daily bread. I am ready 
to agree with all the fine things that have been and can be said of it. 
But I do denounce and stigmatize as contemptible and unmanly that 
attitude toward the work we are compelled to do, which accepts it as 
the be-all and the end-all of human aspiration. This is not work, 
it is drudgery, and as such it is degrading and enslaving. As it is 
practised and understood to-day in the thousands of centres of modern 
civilization, this drudgery is one of the most pernicious influences 
that can afflict mankind. There is nothing sacred in it, nothing 
beautiful, nothing worthy. Go through a modern department store 
and tell me if the work done there by the hundreds of young men and 
young women is either worthy or beautiful or sacred. Examine 
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the factories, the coal mines, the railroads, the offices of merchants 
and newspapers and shop-keepers, and show me there the sanctity 
and the beauty of labor. Oh, yes, all these creatures are earning 
their living. Some of them have, perhaps, found the work fitted 
for them and have made inventions and improvements in the enter- 
prises with which they are associated. Some have even progressed 
in position and have themselves become employers. What of it all? 
Have they done anything more than make a living? And if they have 
saved money, if even they have become millionaires, have they done 
anything more than work? Do they do anything more than go on 
working? If they do—then for what? For doing more work, and 
more work? For making more money and more money? And this 
is living! 

Ihear you! You are telling me that it is through work that these 
United States have become the leading country in the commerce of 
the globe; that it is through work America is richer and more power- 
ful than any other country. I do not doubt it. But have these 
United States become a country in which men and women are freer, 
as they set out to be? Are the people of this country wiser, 
nobler, more sanely brotherly to each other, more intellectually honest 
and upright, more premeditatedly kindly and intelligently humane 
than the people of other civilized countries? I doubt it. Human 
nature is the same here as it is the world over. They had grafters 
in Rome and we have grafters in New York. They have vested in- 
terests in Europe and we have politicians and trusts in America. 
They have debilitating armies and navies in the old world, and we have 
their like in the new. We have not changed much by taking a voyage 
across the Atlantic and founding a new republic. This new English 
republic is not such an advance on the old English monarchy that we 
need boast much about it. We had the chance to make it an advance, 
but we did not use it. We did not use it because we did not know how. 
And we did not know how because we did not understand that the dif- 
ference between a republic and a monarchy is profounder than the 
mere superficial difference in government; we did not realize that a 
democracy meant not only political and legal freedom but economic 
freedom also. 

The old feudal system was a military system. The basic assump- 
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tion of the system was that men were not equal. Under it the 
monarch flourished as a kind of commander-in-chief of the nation as 
an army, and he had his generals and captains in his barons and 
overlords. It developed an aristocracy and class divisions. The 
workingman took his place among the lower classes. He worked for 
his superior because he was a unit in an army in which the employer 
was his captain or lord or baron—he was his vassal, serf or slave. He 
is still in these lower classes, to-day, in monarchical countries. He is 
still there because the feudal system is still the system of business 
and the employment of labor. The wage-earner is part of a militariat 
exactly similar to any military organization. As an individual he 
does not count. He counts only as a fraction of a larger unit—the 
factory, the brewery, the railway corporation, the mining enterprise, 
the store, the mercantile office. It is these larger units that are con- 
sidered in estimating the power and prosperity of a nation. But so 
considered a nation is not rich and not powerful, but poverty-stricken, 
crime-infested and unstable as water. It cannot be otherwise when 
the few are enriched at the expense of the many. 

The American Declaration of Independence rejected monarchy 
and its attendant aristocracy and class distinctions. It declared as 
truth—that all men are created equal. It left no room for an aris- 
tocracy or class distinctions in government. But it did not reject 
the militariat system in business. That system is still in vogue in 
this country as it is in every country of the world. Under it the 
wage-earner is relegated to a class subservient to the employer in 
business and to the plutocrat in social life. So that the laborer is 
now in the same position, economically and socially, as the vassal and 
serf were under the old military feudal system. In other words the 
laborer is the wage-slave. It is true, he is now free to remonstrate 
and combat by means of unions, but his remonstrance and opposition 
avail him little so long as the system under which he works compels 
him to devote the major part of his daily life to making a living. 
No wage-earner can be free in any real sense if he must labor for a 
wage from eight in the morning until six in the evening. 

I have said that the difference between a monarchy and a democ- 
racy is profounder than the superficial difference in government. I 
mean by that that government, whether by a king or a president, is 
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the same at bottom, so far as it affects the people governed. In 
republics as in monarchies the people are governed by officials; and it 
matters little whether these be elected by the people or selected by 
the king. Indeed, it is quite conceivable that a dictator would choose 
more wisely than the voters. The real difference between a democracy 
and a monarchy is in what I might call the soul attitude of the in- 
dividuals governed, and that attitude is altogether different in a 
democracy from what it is in a monarchy. It is different in that in a 
democracy the unit, for the first time, counts. He is not merely a 
member of a: social organization; he is not only one individual in a 
nation; he is not simply a number in a regiment of soldiers; he is all 
these, but he is also a man. It was to preserve him and his individu- 
ality ; it was to safeguard him and his rights; it was to assert him and 
his soul that the democracy of the United States of America was 
founded. Otherwise the words of the Declaration of Independence 
are blasphemy. “We hold these truths to be self-evident,—that all 
men are created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” 

“ Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ”! 

Buried in foul basements and bereft of sunlight and air, hundreds 
of thousands of young men and young women are daily occupied in 
a deadly routine of employment at tasks that concern them only in 
so far as their accomplishment brings them a weekly wage. They 
are stitching garments, treading sewing-machines, pounding type- 
writers, inserting meaningless figures in ponderous ledgers, packing 
parcels, turning cranks. And they are doing these tasks from early 
morn till dewy eve. Without, the blue sky is effulgent in golden 
sunlight, and trees are blossoming, birds singing, clouds sailing and 
gentle breezes blowing. But the toilers see nothing and feel nothing 
of what is doing without. They have not the time; they are too 
busy asserting their God-given rights to “life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” “Blessed are the horny hands of toil”! 

Enclosed in the storeyed lofts of department-stores are othey 
hundreds of thousands, standing through the livelong day, serving 
customers, waiting on exacting and irritating women, scribbling bills, 
displaying articles for sale, anxiously glancing the while at the task- 
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master who walks the lofts with the threat of punishmerit in his 
eye. Some of them catch glimpses through the windows of a gleam- 
ing river and purple hills ; but they have no time to look long. They 
dream of these beautiful things on their way home in the evening when 
they are tired and worn out. Not for them are these pleasant 
places; they are too busy proving their rights to “life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” “To labor is the lot of man below”! 

In stuffy little shops are thousands of others—husbands and wives 
and children—smirking, genuflexing, tricking, flattering, deceiving, 
begging customers into buying the wares they are offering for sale. 
From seven or eight in the morning until seven, eight, nine and even 
ten o’clock at night, they are engaged in this degrading labor. They 
have no time for anything else; for if they took the time their neigh- 
bor store-keeper might take customers away from them. Moreover, 
they must, at any cost, make good their unalienable rights to “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” “Toil on, toil on; thou art 
in thy duty, be out of it who may”! 

Digging in mines, delving the earth, spinning in mills, forging 
and hammering in factories are hundreds of thousands of others, face- 
begrimed, callous-handed, narrow-chested creatures who may be men 
and women, but they look like parchment-stretched skeletons. These 
have never even tasted joy; they are only ravenous for existence. 
They are the slaves of captains of industry. Their pleasures are 
debilitating excitements, body-racking indulgence, and soul-destroy- 
ing satisfactions. And these too are God-endowed with rights to 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of Fiappiness.” “Labor is independent 
and proud” ! 

Ask any one of these millions of wage-slaves if he is happy; ask 
him what he is doing and why he is doing it. This will be his best 
answer, even when he has succeeded; in the words of the shop-keeper, 
Madame Bernin, in Brieux’ play, Maternité, he will say: 

“No; we have not been happy, because we have used ourselves up 
with hunting for happiness. We meant to ‘get there’; we have ‘got 
there’, but at what a price? Oh, I know the road to fortune. At 
first, miserable sordid economy, passionate greed; then the fierce 
struggle of trickery and deceit, always flattering your customers, 
always living in terror of failure. Tears, lies, envy, contempt, suf- 
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fering for yourself and for everyone round you. I’ve been through 
it and a bitter experience it was. We’re determined that our children 
shan’t. Our children! We have only two, but we meant to have only 
one. That extra one meant double toil and hardship. Instead of 
being a husband and wife, helping one another, we have been two busi- 
ness partners, watching each other like enemies, perpetually quar- 
reling, even on our very pillow, over our expenditure and our mistakes. 
Finally we succeeded ; and now we can’t enjoy our wealth because we 
don’t know how to use it, and because our later years are poisoned 
by memories of the hateful past of suffering and rancor.” 

“Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness”! 

Go into the millions of city homes, or what we may call homes 
as a pathetic compliment to those who live in them, and see how 
they fare there, these asserters of divine rights. What are these 
places, when they are not just bearable? The breeding grounds of 
crime and the farms of prostitution—poisonous weeds that spring up 
in a night from the soil of poverty. Ask them what God is doing 
for them; and if they understand your question, they will answer: 
“God gives us eyes—to cry with.” They compel themselves to for- 
get their state when they can weep no more. These are the women 
whose lives have been broken on the wheel of competition and crushed 
beneath the Juggernaut car of the militariat system. And they al- 
ways carry with them an added source of suffering—the corpse of the 
woman they had hoped to be. “Yet toil on, toil on, thou art in thy 
duty, be out of it who may” ! 

Watch the farmer at his work and his family at their daily tasks. 
The pageant of landscape and of sky passes by them unseen. They 
are bowed and bent earthward. For a brief moment they look up; 
but their eyes are blind. For a short space they plod homeward 
a weary way and leave the world to darkness and themselves to 
brutish sleep. He is his own taskmaster, with the whip of anxiety to 
spur him on to effort after effort. His wife scarce knows what it 
is not to work; for there are “chores” to do every day, Sundays as 
well as week days. The grind of their toil has worn their faces to 
unlovely lines. ‘They live on hope—the hope that marries the 
daughter, and educates the son for the ministry or fits him for the 
labor of the cities. They suck sustenance out of the earth with life- 
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spending gasps. Each day’s labor is a crucifixion of Love on the 
market cross. Yet they are told that “To labor is to pray”! 

See the employer at his office desk, tricking, cajoling, swindling, 
haggling, directing, smiling, desiring, and doing the many other 
worthy and unworthy acts that he calls business. He also is harnessed 
to the mortar-wheel. He is the blind leading the blind. He is the 
slave of his enterprise, the creature of his success. Listen to him, 
in his hours of ease, at the restaurant, in the theatre, or at his own 
dining-table, and he is saying “Dollars, dollars, dollars!” If other 
words fall from his lips they have reference to dollars; if he talks of 
art, it is in terms of dollars; if he descants of pleasure, it is in the 
language of the marketplace; if he speaks of love it is with synonyms 
for money. He knows no God but the Golden Calf and no joy but the 
fever of desire. And he is oppressed with worry and depressed by 
anxiety. He makes thousands in a day and loses them in a night. He 
is the gambler offspring of competition and the militariat system. 
He is Time’s slave; he is the chained driver of the competition car, 
doomed for life to cross and re-cross the Bridge of Sighs. And in 
his wake follow the groans of the hungry and the moans of the 
stricken. Yet he cannot help them because he is himself stricken ; he is 
the slave of the system which compels him to do what he does. Deep 
in his heart he is moved to compassion and charity, but he can only 
talk in the language of dollars, and he knows no other mediator. His 

. wealth has ruined his manhood and his home is a sepulchre of still- 
born hopes and frustrated happiness. He also may pray for grace, 
but it is too late to be redeemed from the passion of his low ambition. 
He has sold himself for wealth, and he must remain a slave to the most 
terrible of all taskmasters—“Yet toil on, toil on; thou art in thy 
duty, be out of it who may”! 

And these are they who have asserted and fought for their 
rights to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness’’! 

I am not here picturing the lives of the people of a tyrannous 
autocracy. The people I have described are the people of an en- 
lightened democracy, of the splendid United States. They bear the 
standard of freedom, “Old Glory” they proudly and rightly call it. 
They chant the Battle Hymn of the Republic; they devoutly honor 
their brave who died for liberty and emancipation; they teach their 
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children to lisp the uplifting words of their epoch-making Declara- 
tion; they have the power to choose their own leaders and the right 
of a great nation’s might. And yet they have allowed themselves to 
be enslaved by an economic Shibboleth. They have deified Competition 
as a Law of Nature and have become worshipers of a heartless, 
hopeless idol. Even if this idol were a living god, a true ideal, what 
are we doing that we do not compel it to answer our demands? We 
compel gravitation to irrigate our deserts; we imprison the fire of 
heaven to move our railways; we command the force of expansion to 
alleviate our suffering, and employ the lightning to bear our messages 
round the globe. Why have we failed to subjugate this so-called 
Economic Law of Competition? Why? Because it is not a Law of 
Nature at all. I is a false god set up by our ignorance, and en- 
throned by our greed. We ask it for bread and it gives us a stone; 
we beg it for work and it tells us the labor-market is overstocked ; 
we pray to it for leisure and it imprisons us in cells; we petition it 
for freedom and it sends us to get it for ourselves; we cry to it for 
life and it is deaf to our cry; we plead to it for happiness and it 
spurns us to misery ; we demand of it our rights and it calls us “wage- 
slaves.” And this is the Ideal we have idolized! Natural Law! If 
ever a law were unnatural this is that law. 

I am not now attempting a detailed examination of competition. 
I am concerned here with one outcome of it, namely, over-production, 
for over-production is the immediate cause of the wage-slave’s condi- 
tion. Capital has an eager eye. When it sees profits it will im- 
mediately engage itself. It can, however, only see profits when the 
market has already been supplied; but it is too jealous to allow one or 
two or three to make the profits, so it rushes into this profit-making 
enterprise, with the result that the market becomes over-supplied. 
Prices then go down and profits decrease. On the decrease the cap- 
italists take a rest. The capitalists’ rest means either the reduction 
' of the wage-earner’s wage or his discharge. Evil number one. The 
reduction in prices does not much help the wage-earner who is un- 
employed and has no money with which to buy. If he is fortunate 
enough not to be discharged and has only had his wage lowered he is 
yet the first to feel the pinch of the situation; and if he goes on strike 
for higher wages, both employer and employed are sufferers. Evil 
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number two. Perhaps the surplus product is sold in foreign markets 
at below cost ; then a new situation of danger is brought about by a 
retaliating tariff from the foreign country that has its own economic 
troubles. Evil number three. When the foreign market is closed to 
the over-producer he becomes a Jingo, an Imperialist, an advocate for 
colonization and conquest in order to find a new market for his 
produce; he is the first to cry “Fight.” Evil number four. 

To contend that over-production balances itself and that the 
period of depression is followed by a period of rise, only adds insult 
to the injury. Is this a Law of Nature that breaks down just when 
it ought to work? Surely, this is but speculating with the market 
and taking a chance to win the race for the profit. Why should we 
be content to go hungry to-day, when an industrial panic is on, be- 
cause we may get a meal next week when the panic shall have quieted 
down? Why are we to permit ourselves to be thus gambled with? 
We object most strongly to the gambler in industries (for the average 
capitalist is nothing but a gambler) staking our lives in the game of 
chance he is playing. We refuse to be cast on the green table as 
“chips.” And there is danger to the gambler in this protest; for the 
protest is the protest of a proletariat army that will grow in solidarity 
very rapidly in the coming years. And if the idol of Competition 
be not quietly hidden away in some lumber room of discarded faiths, 
there will be trouble for the capitalist-gambler. 

The wily capitalist, seeing the evils of over-production, set to 
work and elaborated a way for himself by which he could avoid them. 
He combined with other capitalists in the same industry, and formed 
the trust. He formed it peaceably where he could, but when he met 
with resistance he used drastic methods, strange and weird methods, 
that take us back to the middle ages for their like in cold-blooded 
implacability. What the trust is we all know. I call it evil number 
five of over-production, and the worst evil of them all. 

To resist the tyranny of the capitalists, and to save himself from 
utter slavery, the wage-earner combined with his fellow wage-earners 
and founded the Trade-Union. So that now we have the two armies 
of capitalists and wage-earners opposed to each other, and hating 
each other, and only working together in what is in reality a state of 
armed peace because each cannot do without the other. And the 
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wage-earner has become the creature of his tyrant union. Evil num- 
ber six of over-production. 

Yet out of all these evils good is certain to come. The evil of 
the unemployed has already opened the eyes of the unemployed, and 
a discontent is ripening into an awareness of injustice. The evil of 
strikes has produced the Labor Commissions and Arbitration Boards ; 
the evil of the retaliating tariff leads to Reciprocity and will eventu- 
ally bring us to Free Trade; the evil of the Jingo fighter will make 
good blood in a juster and more righteous cause ; the evil of the trusts 
will be transfigured when their public utility corporations shall have 
been municipalized and their magnificent organizations of industries 
nationalized and socialized. And with the transformation of these 
evils the wage-earner will no longer be the wage-slave at the mercy 
of capital and the competition system. He will break free from the 
tyranny of his unions by abolishing them, for the day of their need 
will have passed away. And he will give his strength to a codper- 
ative commonwealth which, assuring him of his life and liberty, will 
enable him to devote his free spirit to the pursuit of his happiness. 

The ruins of over-production being the result of the blind cata- 
clysmic force of competition, it might be well to study this blind force 
and see how it can be prevented or directed. This has been done; but 
as the result of investigations points to a bouleversement, to an entire 
reversal of present economic methods, it is too dangerous an experi- 
ment to engage the wage-earner in it, and he is not yet fit for the 
undertaking. It is certainly asking of the employer more than he will 
consent to. It will be wise for us to take a seemingly more circuitous 
road, especially if we desire to bring about the final result peaceably 
and intelligently. This road is the road of Leisure. 

A signal victory over the capitalist was won by the skilled wage- 
earner when he secured the eight-hour day. But the advantage gained 
is only partial; and it is not all along the line of labor. The skilled 
wage-carner will have done better when he has secured the four-hour 
working-day ; and labor will have done better still when its unskilled 
shall be as happily conditioned as its skilled. A four-hour working- 


day will mean the employment of more labor and give more leisure 
to the laborer. Prices will, of course, go up; but there is a limit to 
the rise, and when that limit is reached capital will find that it does 
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not pay to engage itself too insistently in competitive markets, and 
labor will discover its proper place in the changed economic condi- 
tions that will follow. And if capital attempt to ignore the limit, it 
may find its very existence threatened. Competition will decrease and 
over-production cease. Wages will, of course, go down; but there is 
a limit to the fall, for the capitalist, in an uncompeting market, will 
find his profits settling to a satisfactory level, or to a level that he 
must eventually content himself with. The capital that is unengaged 
will find other fields for enterprises, which over-production has not 
made barren. If it does not, it will not matter, for capital is not 
wealth ; it becomes wealth only when transmuted by labor. 

But the skilled laborer forms only a small body of the industrial 
population of this country. There are thirty odd millions of clerks, 
domestics, petty tradesmen, shop-assistants, and‘other unskilled work- 
ers, who are still subjected to their employers’ will in the matter of 
the length of the working-day. Whether through indifference or in- 
capacity, these have not organized themselves into unions, with the 
result that they are the flotsam and jetsam on the ocean of labor. 
They live in continual fear of being supplanted by a great army 
of unemployed always ready to take their places. Well, little good 
will be accomplished until these also combine and obtain the shorter 
working-day. Elements for strong associations undoubtedly exist 
among clerks, typists and shop-assistants, and these must be welded 
for a common purpose. Public sentiment will help them, for public 
sentiment is easily enlisted on the side of injustice done to the unpro- 
tected. They must, if they are to live decently, obtain, at any rate, 
the eight-hour working-day. No store should be open after four 
o’clock in the summer and five o’clock in the winter; and there should 
be a mid-week half holiday as well as the Saturday half day. We 
need not be afraid of the results of these changes. Capital can stand 
this strain, and it will be afraid to resist a united and determined op- 
position. Dislocation in business is a thing more to be dreaded than 
the shortening of the working-day. A definite and reasonable demand 
and a solidarity of f »nt are the first requisites to an alleviation of 
hard-pressing conditi ns. Unity of purpose and solidarity of effort 
will, in the end, overcome every economic difficulty. And if to ask 
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these of the unskilled wage-earner is to ask too much of him, then 
is he lost. It is because I think I am not asking too much of him, and 
it is because I believe he must be saved, that I am appealing to him 
to take heart and be up and doing. He has not so much to lose that 
he should be fearful of risking it; and he has much to gain. He has 
his life, his liberty, his happiness to gain, and the lives, liberties and 
happiness of his wife and children. He has the love of country to 
recover; he has his pride in his citizenship to reéstablish; he has the 
dignity of his manhood to maintain. And he can do none of these 
things so long as he permits the hours of his conscious life to be at 
the call of a master who has no interest in him except as a possibility 
for vrofit, and so long as he accepts the wages of a slave for his life 
as & man. 

Why do I insist so much on leisure? Because leisure is time, and 
time is life. Leisure alone means liberty, freedom for the assertion 
of self ; leisure is the first requisite for making possible for us the pur- 
suit of happiness. Give a poor man time and you enrich him. Give 
him time and you will empower him so that he will move mountains 
by taking thought. In time he will rejuvenate the earth and make 
it, indeed, a jocund earth. I ask for leisure because with leisure 
a man can recover himself and find his right place in. the society 
which should dignify him and he it. He can grow in understanding 
and grow in wisdom, with leisure. He has the time in which to be a 
father, a lover, a friend, and a comrade. The fine sap of his humanity 
can mount and nourish the tender branches of his family tree. The 


Home will realize his dreams of Home, for it will be the joyous place 
where character is made, and with the making of character will be 
born nobler fathers and willing mothers. 


Give a man leisure and you re-create him. We may not then be 
able to hoodwink him with our economic shibboleths, but we shall be 
glad that we are not thus able. His eyes will have been opened, and 
he will open our eyes in turn. We shall realize our past foolishness in 
the splendid coéperation of this new-born friendly helper. Work 
will be no longer the hateful necessity it is now; it will be acceptable, 
and accomplished as the expression of the workers’ sincerity. It will 
be honest work, giving in labor done one hundred cents for every 
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dollar of wage received. It will be this because the worker will be fit, 
and willing, and bound in honor. He will give then more in four 
hours than he gives now in fourteen. 

This time for which I ask would not be missed by the employer. 
Were we to-day to collect the time wasted in our many business enter- 
prises and present it to the workers we should find we had lost nothing 
by the gift, and the gift would be no less than one-fourth of a 
present working-day. As a matter of fact, few human beings can 
possibly be equally efficient during every hour of the ten or twelve 
hours of a laboring day. Time is wasted in make-believe at work, in 
fussing and moving to and fro, in lifting and putting back what 
need not have been moved. Especially is time wasted in talk—the talk 
of the foreman, the talk of the manager, the talk of the employer, the 
talk of the schemer, the talk of the incompetent and hesitating and 
feeble and vain. It is a rare business that is really efficient. Indeed, 
much of the distaste for work is not so much due to the work itself as 
it is to the compulsory waste of time and consequent prolonged con- 
finement imposed on the worker by incompetent employers and super- 
visors. We grudge the wage-earner a dollar rise in his wages, 
but we lose a dollar a day by our waste of his time. The shorter 
working-day will compel a wiser supervision, a more concentrated 
effort, a closer application and a more definite attention. Time 
wasted is money wasted, opportunity lost, enthusiasm dampened and 
the working spirit demoralized. 

There has never been a time in the history of the world so stirred 
by social discontent as the present; and never before, not even during 
the years immediately prior to the French Revolution, was the dis- 
content so deep-rooted and so fraught with danger to the community. 
Increase in population, overcrowding in cities, competition in the 
labor-market, over-production, higher cost of living, the stupidity 
and the selfishness of the capitalist, the vicious remedy of labor 
strikes, all these have contributed to the sowing of discontent. How 
to allay it; how to bring about juster conditions for the mass of the 
population, are questions which have occupied and are occupying the 
minds of the best thinkers. Solutions without number, from Utopias 
to Codperative Societies, have been propounded and tested, and yet 
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the situation rémains unaltered. No solution is, however, possible 
without the active sympathy and intelligent coéperation of the 
people to be satisfied. The solution must come from them and not 
from the academic philosopher, be he never so well-meaning, and they 
cannot as yet know what is best for them. Their sympathies are too 
easily engaged, because of the stress of their conditions, for any 
seemingly helpful schemes; and their coéperation cannot be intelli- 
gent because their outlook is narrowed by their immediate wants. 
Unintelligent sympathy is a terribly dangerous emotion to experiment 
with. Our first business is to refine their sympathy to the fineness of 
discretion, and cultivate their intelligence to the point of enthusiasm. 
It is not possible to produce either of these qualities so long as the 
wage-earner is the slave of his work, and so long as he is compelled 
to give to it the greater part of his day’s life. It is to rationalize 
his emotion and to emotionalize his intelligence that I ask for Leisure. 
When he acquires an intelligent enthusiasm for service, then will his 
service be a vital contribution; the patient will then help the doctor. 
Perhaps, indeed, he will not need the doctor. 

Leisure makes for health, and health is an absolute necessity to 
the education of intelligence. The unintelligence displayed by the 
average labor voter is largely due to bad health brought on by drink. 
Drink is the solace of the tired laborer who takes it in the first in- 
stance as a spur to his jaded body. The leisured workingman will 
have no need for this spur. With the decrease in drunkenness the 
health of the community is assured. 

Leisure makes for character; not the character of the poverty- 
smitten creature of the competitive labor-market, but the character of 
the free man, the democratic citizen, the gentleman in the best sense 
of the word. He will have time for social intercourse, for study, 
for invigorating and inspiriting exercise. He will recapture his 
flown youth in play with his children, and regain his lost hopes, and 
re-live the joyous days of his early love. 

Leisure is no respecter of class distinction; it is a splendid demo- 
crat. It has been made to symbolize aristocracy, but its nature is not 
aristocratic; its nature is humanitarian. Ignorance on the one hand, 
and sentimentality on the other, have accorded it aristocratic honors ; 
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but ignorance and sentimentality are responsible for most of the 
mistakes we make, not the least of which is the abuse of Leisure by the 
so-called leisured class. 

Leisure is a re-distributor of power. When leisure shall be a 
common enjoyment and over-production ceases, wealth will be more 
evenly divided, and with the more even division of wealth will 
follow a redistribution of power. Moreover, the leisured man is thrown 
on his own resources and he will have the chance to make good. If he 
fails he will only have himself to blame. What he is to do with 
leisure so that he shall make good I must leave for a future con- 
sideration. 

This being to be born of Leisure, and he alone, is the man we want 
for our revolutionary purpose. We want him because without him 
all our efforts at betterment are mere patching and tinkering. He, 
and he alone, will have the insight that we lack ; and he alone can help 
us to a happy practical issue out of all the afflictions which beset us 
to-day. When the leisured workingman comes he will show us how 
to do away with sweat-shops, how to clean slums and wash streets, 
and drain cities. He himself will reform our schools, regulate our 
traffic, reject our faithless servants. He will rebuild our cities, remake 
our homes, reform our parliaments. He will remodel our armies and 
reéstablish our navies. He will reélect our officials and redeem their 
broken pledges. He will plant gardens and people desert places and 
grow vineyards. He will do all these things with the enthusiasm of 
knowledge, and he will accomplish all these things because he will have 
the seeing power—the tremendous power secretly stored in the ballot- 
box. Look out for the workingman who shall say every day at four 
o’clock with Charles Lamb, “I am Retired Leisure.” You will find him 
in libraries and art galleries, at times; and at other times he will be 
resting on the grassy banks of murmuring brooks, or walking smil- 
ingly in trim gardens. Otiwm cum dignitate. He will not be the 
Superannuated Man who was once doggedly content to waste his soul 
at the wooden desk of drudgery and is now presented with the bonus 
of a few twilit years in which to sun his silvered body. He is the 
Superlaborated Man who cannot live without his soul. He never can 
be superannuated because he is always wanted; and he will be a long 
time growing old because he has a long time in which to be young. 





AMERICA’S NAVAL POLICY 


HARRY D. BRANDYCE 


» 


In these days of mad scramble among the nations of the world for 
sea power as expressed in terms of Dreadnoughts, we constantly hear 
the wish expressed that the United States might use her prestige for 
putting an end to such a ruinous and un-Christian competition. The 
good people who live in hopes of seeing the millennium firmly believe 
that this desirable consummation is to be obtained through universal 
disarmament, and they are convinced that if America were to cease 
building men-of-war the other great nations would be only too glad 
to follow our example. 

Of course it is incontestable that if we might be assured of the 
other powers following our lead we should be in duty bound to set 
the example. But can we feel sure that such would be the result? 
Decidedly no! If Germany were willing to curtail her naval expendi- 
ture, it is reasonable to suppose that she would long since have made 
overtures to England for a reciprocal diminution of shipbuilding 
programmes ; whereas not only has she not done so, but she has even 
repulsed Engiand’s suggestions to that effect. Germany has com- 
mitted herself to a definite naval policy—no doubt after having care- 
fully weighed the cost—and apparently nothing can swerve her from 
her chosen course. England, who depends for her very existence upon 
the invincibility of her navy, cannot choose but build Dreadnoughts 
at such a rate as may be necessary to maintain her ancient supremacy 
upon the sea. The fact that she is entirely dependent upon trans- 
oceanic countries for her food supply is reason enough why she must 
keep open the lines of communication between herself and the great 
agricultural colonies, Canada and Australia, as well as the United 
States. 

Germany’s motives for suddenly deciding to quadruple the power 
of her fleet are by no means self-evident. The Germans are not de- 
pendent on over-sea nations for their food supply—it would be pos- 
sible in time of war for them to draw on Russia and Austria for their 
grain; they have no colonies worthy of the name which must be pro- 
tected; and their merchant shipping is only about one-fourth that of 
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England. Neither do they stand in fear of invasion from the sea; 
their only potential enemies—France and Russia—have other and 
more convenient means of ingress into their territory. In seeking the 
answer to this question we must review the history of the Fatherland 
for the last twenty years. 

The population of the German Empire in 1890 was about 
50,000,000. It was an agricultural nation for the most part, ruled 
by a young, impulsive Kaiser whose great ambition was to make Ger- 
many the dominant power in Europe. His grandfather, ably seconded 
by Bismarck and Moltke, had already taken from Austria and France 
a great part of their prestige, and there remained only Russia and 
England to contend with Germany for the leadership of Europe. 
Wilhelm II saw at a glance that the next great contest would be a com- 
mercial one, and he realized that national greatness in the nineteenth 
century was to be measured by manufacturing industry rather than 
by agriculture. So he determined that Germany should become one 
of the foremost manufacturing nations, and bent all his tremendous 
energy toward furthering that end. Having succeeded in stimulating 
industrial growth throughout the Empire by a highly paternal policy 
of governmental aid to factories, railroads, canals, etc., he in- 
augurated a system of ship subsidies which have made it possible for 
German ships to capture a large part of the world’s water-borne 
traffic, mostly at the expense of England. Two little steamship lines, 
the Hamburg-American and the North German Lloyd, have thus 
grown to be the greatest and most powerful ship-owning corporations 
in the world. Their ships ply in all the seven seas, and their pros- 
perity is enormous. 

While all this was going on the Empire was growing rapidly in 
population. The census just completed shows that Germany now 
numbers nearly 70,000,000 inhabitants—an increase of 20,000,000 in 
twenty years. The country is fast becoming overcrowded, and for 
many years Germans have been emigrating to foreign countries where 
competition is not so keen and a man can earn enough to keep his fam- 
ily in comfort. Until about the end of the last century the major 
part of this outflow was directed toward the United States, where the 
emigrants found conditions so much to their liking that they settled 
down and eventually became citizens. In the last ten years, however, 
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a goodly proportion of the wanderers have found their way into the 
Argentine and Southern Brazil, in which latter country several of the 
more temperate States are now preponderantly German. 

This did not altogether meet with the Kaiser’s approval. He 
could not bear to see good German farmers and workmen—all poten- 
tial soldiers—seeking homes where they would become denationalized 
and thus lost to the Fatherland, and he has sought by every possible 
device to divert some of these homeseekers into the German colonies in 
South Africa, China and Polynesia, but with conspicuous lack of 
success. Whether on account of the unfavorable climate obtaining in 
those colonies or for political reasons, certain it is that the German 
emigrant seems to prefer to settle under an alien flag. Wilhelm II, 
noting this regrettable state of affairs, has long desired to acquire 
some over-sea possessions which will prove attractive to his own people. 
Everywhere he sees himself thwarted either by Great Britain or by 
the American Monroe Doctrine. He cannot hope to found any new 
Deutschland on the South American continent so long as the United 
States stands pledged to uphold that doctrine of autonomy for the 
South American republics. The only way that remains open to him 
if he is to achieve his ambition is the way of force. He must seize 
what he wants if he is to get it at all. 

Up to the year 1906 the idea of Germany’s attempting to 
rival England’s power on the sea would have been laughed to scorn. 
But in that year England completed the original “Dreadnought”—a 
battleship so much more powerful than any yet built that all earlier 
battleships were from that moment rendered practically obsolete. 
That gave Germany her chance, and the Kaiser did not hesitate to 
make the most of it. He forced the Reichstag to adopt a new and 
more vigorous naval policy which stupefied the world with its scope. 
This programme, which is fixed (except that in 1908 it was increased 
somewhat), calls for the completion by 1917 of no less than 38 battle- 
ships, 20 large armored cruisers, and 144 torpedo-boat-destroyers, be- 
sides numerous smaller cruisers, submarines and auxiliaries. To ac- 
commodate this immense fleet great sums must be spent on enlarging 
the Kiel Canal ($50,000,000), which provides a safe inland water- 
way between the Baltic and the North Seas; docks and shipyards 
must be increased in size and number; new and better facilities pro- 
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vided for the manufacture of armor-plate and structural steel. All 
this is being done, though it bids fair to overwhelm the country with 
its frightful expense. The naval budget has increased from 
$55,000,000 in 1905 to over $110,000,000 in 1910. And this does 
not include the extraordinary expenses of widening and deepen- 
ing the Kiel Canal, nor the building of the great naval depot at 
Wilhelmshaven. 

This sudden activity in Germany has had a deplorable effect upon 
other nations. England, feeling that it was directed particularly at 
her, has not yet recovered from the panic it caused, and has strained 
her utmost to outdo Germany in the number and power of her 
Dreadnoughts. She had every advantage at first in the matter of ex- 
perience and shipbuilding facilities, but these have by now been set at 
naught by the thoroughness of German preparation and organization. 
The sole advantage remaining to Britain is the size of her purse, and 
in this she is, and long will be, supreme. Her colonies, too, have 
rallied to her aid, the practical fruits of their patriotism being a 
Dreadnought each from Canada, Australia and New Zealand. 

All the other great nations of the earth have taken up the burden 
and are building as many battleships as they can afford; all save the 
United States, which has lately contented itself with but two a year. 
Though at present we rank second only to England in naval strength, 
another year will see Germany usurp our place; but we seem definitely 
committed to a passive policy, which is perhaps allowable in view of 
the security which we owe to our isolated position. Yet there are 
many who think it unwise for us to remain content with third place, 
and their opinions are certainly worthy of attention. 

It has been said* that “America must either require a much more 
powerful navy than she has to-day or she has no vital need of any 
navy at all.” This somewhat categorical statement arouses the fol- 
lowing questions in our minds: 1. How much more powerful a navy 
does she require than the one she already possesses?>—and 2. Why, 
on the other hand, does she need no navy at all? The answer to 
the former question is one for experts to decide. As to abolishing 
our navy altogether, that would be tantamount to inviting an attack 
upon us by any nation which desired that which it could only obtain 
from us by going to war. 


*See Mr. A. G. McLellan’s article in the January (1911) Atlantic “onthly. 
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Assuming, for the sake of argument, that we shall have done away 
with our fleet, what would be the result? Germany would at once 
see the way clear to achieving one of the Kaiser’s most cherished am- 
bitions—a German colony on American territory—probably along the 
south-east shore of Brazil. Who would stop her? Certainly the 
Brazilians themselves, even if aided by the Argentines and the 
Uruguayans, could not hope to repel an invasion by so mighty a 
nation as Germany. England? Possibly—and yet it would seem as 
if, with the United States acquiescent toward so flagrant a breach 
of the Monroe Doctrine, Great Britain could hardly be expected to 
involve herself in a war which did not directly affect the integrity of 
the British Empire. If we should protest too strongly, or seek to 
render aid to the South Americans, we should find ourselves at war 
with Germany, and our coasts at the mercy of her fleets. She might 
even attempt to invade the United States and obtain by force that 
which she has long coveted—the abrogation of the Monroe Doctrine. 

Could we defend ourselves against such a dire calamity as invasion 
by a hostile army? If we are to have no navy we must entrust 
the integrity of our shores to our coast defences and our land forces. 
We have some 14,000 miles of seaboard, with innumerable harbors, 
almost any one of which would prove useful to an attacking army 
for the landing of troops. To fortify every harbor along our coasts 
sufficiently heavily to ensure their immunity from seizure by an at- 
tacking fleet would entail not only a stupendous outlay for guns and 
emplacements, with their accessory searchlights, rangefinders, ammu- 
nition, etc., but an immense force of Coast Artillery troops to man 
them. In the past twenty years we have spent scores of millions 
on such fortifications as were found indispensable by the Endicott 
Board, and still there remain dozens of harbors entirely unprotected 
by a single gun. Our Coast Artillery Corps now numbers about 
20,000 officers and men; yet experts declare that this force is only 
about one-third of the number required completely to man the guns 
already mounted. 

Now coast artillery alone is not sufficient to prevent an enemy 
from landing an army on our shores. The forts may be quite im- 
pregnable from the sea, and yet require a strong force of mobile 
troops—with cavalry and field artillery—to guard them against 
seizure from the flank or rear. (This was proved to be the case last 
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summer when a small force of Rhode Island Volunteers attacked 
with success Fort Greble in Narragansett Bay, though that fortress 
is a veritable Gibraltar from the water side.) In the matter of pro- 
tection to her coasts Germany has two tremendous advantages over 
America—her coast line is comparatively short ; and she has a stand- 
ing army of over 500,000 men constantly under arms with which to 
guard the land approaches to her fortifications. 

Some foreign critics are fond of assuming that an enemy which 
tried to force an entrance into this country would choose one of 
our great ports—New York or Boston—for assault, and they 
prophesy certain failure for the fleet that attempts to join issue with 
our 16-inch or 14-inch guns. Yet they must know that we possess 
exactly one 16-inch gun, and that one not mounted (experience hav- 
ing shown that results did not justify the tremendous expense of 
building and firing ordnance of such great calibre). We are at 
present constructing rifles of 14-inch bore, but these cost money and 
take time to build, and it will probably be many years before any 
considerable number have been erected in their emplacements. There- 
fore a foreign fleet would have nothing more formidable to contend 
with than 12-inch rifles and mortars, although past history has 
shown that in a hypothetical duel between ships and land batteries 
the latter have the better of the argument. 

Now, if America is to have no navy at all, what is to prevent a 
nation like Germany, for instance, sending an army over here con- 
voyed by her fleet and attempting a landing near some fortified 
harbor out of range of its guns? Does it seem impossible that she 
could land a preliminary strong force of bluejackets in small boats 
under the protection of the guns of her fleet? And could not these 
bluejackets—supported by marines with field guns—very probably ef- 
fect a quick and successful assault on the adjacent fortifications which 
are confessedly vulnerable from their land sides? Remember, we are 
supposed to be without any navy, so that there would be nothing to 
prevent the enemy’s ships—men-of-war and transports—lying in 
safety while awaiting the outcome of the land attack on the forts. 
If these fall, the harbor may readily be cleared of mines and other 
obstructions, and the hostile fleet may land its men and supplies un- 
impeded. I have assumed that in their assault on the rear of the forti- 
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fications the naval brigade was not opposed by mobile troops of 
the United States Army. These, few as they are, could not expect to 
be everywhere at once, and we may rely on the enemy’s having, 
by feint attacks and other deceptive ruses, adequately obscured the 
scene of their intended attack. Without a fleet of fast scout cruisers 
to spy upon them this would prove a simple matter, and by the time 
our army had reached the beleaguered city it would have already been 
seized and newly fortified by the just-landed hostile troops. 

Once having obtained a foothold on our soil, and with the ocean 
providing an unrestricted means of communication with their base of 
supplies, the invading army could sit tight and await reinforcements 
from home. To oppose it we could bring our meagre Regular Army 
of 60,000 men backed by a larger number of volunteer troops. But 
the enemy’s forces would consist of trained men, with trained officers 
in command, and the new levies from home would only be more of 
the same kind, whereas we should have to depend for reinforcements 
upon utterly untrained newly enlisted volunteers. That Germany— 
or, for that matter, Japan—has the merchant fleet sufficient to keep 
an army of several hundred thousand men adequately supplied with 
ammunition, food and other necessities is undeniable, and a war 
waged under such conditions would be very protracted and expensive, 
even though we might ultimately be successful in defeating and ex- 
pelling the invaders. 

Let us now assume that we have a navy. Would such an attack 
be possible? Certainly not until every important vessel should have 
been captured or sunk, for no nation would risk a fleet of transports, 
poorly armed and entirely unarmored, in waters infested by hostile 
battleships or armored cruisers. Even if the enemy’s own fleet were 
still in battle trim the transports would yet be a prey to fast Amer- 
ican cruisers or torpedo-boat-destroyers. Admiral Mahan, who is 
recognized as one of the foremost naval strategists of the day, has 
said that the best defence for a nation’s coasts is a militant battle 
fleet cruising in the enemy’s waters. Nor would it be possible for 
any country in these days of 26-knot scouts and practicable wireless 
communication to make a sudden landing at any point on our shores 
unheralded; and if the warning came in time—as it doubtless would 
—we could hurry our regular troops to the proper spot to contest 
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the landing of men in small boats, and to defend the fortifications 
from attack on flank or rear. The truth of this statement was demon- 
strated only a few weeks ago when a squadron of seven fast vessels 
under Rear Admiral Staunton, U. S. N., easily discovered the where- 
abouts of Rear Admiral Schroeder’s returning battle fleet when it was 
still over 1,800 knots from our shores. 

It need not be an overwhelmingly powerful navy, but it must be 
of such size and strength as to preclude the possibility of its being 
completely destroyed or captured in battle; for not until every con- 
siderable unit had been overcome could a hostile fleet of transports 
venture to approach close to our shores. The Japanese, in their late 
war, did not risk throwing an army into Korea—only 100 miles 
from their home port of Sasebo—until they were assured that every 
Russian war-vessel was either sunk or bottled up in Port Arthur and 
Vladivostock. They did lose several transports and men-of-war by 
floating contact mines, it is true; but that is an attendant risk which 
must be run in cases of this sort. 

Our navy at the beginning of the year 1911 consists of 31 battle- 
ships (of which six are Dreadnoughts), 13 armored cruisers, a score 
of smaller cruisers, and $1 destroyers, beside 20 or more submarines. 
This fleet will be increased annually by two Dreadnoughts and half-a- 
dozen destroyers,—just enough to replace the older vessels as they 
become obsolete from year to year. We have no desire to enter the 
race for sea power, but at the same time we dare not lag too far 
behind ; for a weak navy is in itself an invitation to aggression on the 
part of others, and we continue unwilling to increase the size and 
strength of our land forces as the European nations are constantly 
doing. 

The main objection to the building of Dreadnoughts for the 
navies of the world is the frightful cost of these leviathans. A battle- 
ship costs to-day between ten and twelve millions of dollars. Five 
years ago it was but little more than half of this. The “Wyoming,” 
of 26,000 tons is, however, just three times as powerful as the 
16,000-ton “Connecticut,” but will have cost considerably less than 
twice as much; and her complement of officers and men will be only 
25 per cent. more than that of the older ship. In answer to those 
who decry the maintenance of our navy on the ground of expense I 
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shall give a few figures which, I think, will show that we are really 
very moderate in our outlay compared with England and Germany. 
In 1907 (before she had entered the list of Dreadnought-builders ) 
Germany’s naval budget was $65,000,000; England spent $156,- 
000,000, and the United States $105,000,000. In 1910 these figures 
had increased to $110,000,000, $200,000,000 and $122,000,000 re- 
spectively. Germany is now spending almost as much on new con- 
struction alone ($55,000,000) as she authorized in 1907 for her entire 
naval appropriation, while we have only increased our budget by 15 
per cent. And a great part of this increase may be attributed to the 
increased rate of pay which our officers and men have received since 
1909. Indeed, almost one-third of our whole outlay is for the pay of 
the navy and the Marine Corps, while England’s appropriation for 
pay is but 22 per cent., and Germany’s only 9 per cent. of their re- 
spective totals. 

The wealth of the United States has been estimated as $120,- 
000,000,000 ; and our foreign trade—exports and imports—amounts 
to some $3,500,000,000 annually. If we choose to consider our navy 
as insurance against foreign aggression we find that we are paying 
for it at the rate of one-tenth of one per cent. on our total wealth, 
and are affording protection to our foreign commerce at a premium 
of but three-and-a-half per cent. per annum. Taking a purely busi- 
ness view of the situation I cannot see that there is anything so very 
ruinous about it, nor do I share the feelings of those alarmists who 
affect to see general bankruptcy staring us in the face. 

Those who argue that we have no real need of a navy because 
we have no merchant marine are mistaken in assuming that the only 
need of a fleet emanates from the necessity for giving protection to 
water-borne commerce. We have colonies and outlying dependencies 
to protect—the Philippines, Hawaii, Tutuila, Guam in the Pacific; 
and Porto Rico and the Panama Strip in the Atlantic. Furthermore, 
we stand sponsor for the integrity of the Monroe Doctrine, and the 
Policy of the Open Door in China. Would the United States at- 
tempt to insist on the maintenance of the status quo in South 


America and in China if she had no navy to lend force to her argu- 
ments ? 


Ever since the Spanish War we have found in England a friend 
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and ally in the matter of upholding the doctrine enunciated by Sec- 
retary John Hay. He stated at the outbreak of hostilities between 
Japan and Russia that the United States could not allow those or any 
other nations to make the war an excuse for seizing Chinese territory. 
After England had accepted this doctrine—a daring example of the 
“new diplomacy”—the continental nations reluctantly followed her 
lead, and the geographical aspect of China is now practically the same 
as it was in 1904. It was probably only England’s prompt endorse- 
ment of Mr. Hay’s note that prevented the other powers from object- 
ing strenuously to the dictation of the United States. But England 
had the navy to enforce the observation of the pact, and no one dared 
challenge her ultimate control of the situation. 

If America is to maintain, and if necessary enforce, her avowed 
principles, a strong navy is as indispensable to her as to England. 
We must keep our fleet keyed up to the highest practicable standard 
of efficiency ; and we must see to it that our coast defences shall be of 
such strength that they may safeguard the territorial integrity of 
the United States at such times as the exigencies of war may make it 
desirable for the fleet to absent itself from home waters. Neither of 
these desiderata will cost much money, and there is no reason why 
Congress should display other than a generous policy with regard 
to them. We must hasten to complete the fortifications at Manila 
so as to protect that city from possible attack. Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii, should be-made a great naval base and strongly protected by 
14-inch and 12-inch guns; for Hawaii is strategically the vital point 
in the defence of our Pacific Coast. And thirdly, the Panama Canal 
must be fortified with strong land works at either end, so that our con- 
trol may be absolute in war as in peace. The Harbor of Guantanamo, 
Cuba, should be transformed into an important naval station, with 
dry-docks and repair-shops for the maintenance and repair of our 
fleet ; and strong forts should crown the surrounding hills. 

When all these necessary enterprises shall have been brought to 
completion, and with the Canal open to provide a means of quick pas- 
sage for our fleet from one ocean to the other, we may consider that 
we have done our duty. 





FINANCIAL FEUDALISM AND A CENTRAL BANK 


EDMUND D. FISHER 


Tue simple system followed by the great clearing houses of the 
country is so successful in its operation that it is surprising the prin- 
ciple has not been given wider application. Clearing is the essence 
of good business in individual transactions as well as in the larger 
operations which involve national and international finance, and the 
difficulties which for so long have prevented an orderly march of 
business in this country have grown largely out of a lack of its proper 
use. 

Prior to the organization of the New York Clearing House it was 
necessary for a messenger from each bank every day to present all 
current items for payment to the various other banks where they were 
payable. This occasioned much confusion, loss of time, labor and 
the constant danger of the loss of money. This custom, in effect, 
still prevails among the banks of the country in the collection of 
out-of-town items, although the maximum degree of efficiency and 
economy would result if the clearing function was performed by a 
central organization. In other words, if every bank in the United 
States had an account in a central bank, or its convenient branch, 
all banking items would be cleared within twenty-four hours through 
the facilities of the mails, or by telegraphic transfer. Such a system 
would prevent the manufacture of temporary credits, which now un- 
duly increase deposits during the lengthy period of collection and 
deceive the banker into believing the volume of his business to be 
greater than it really is. The best evidence of this dangerous condi- 
tion appeared in 1907, when a temporary cessation in the manufac- 
ture of new credits from continuing business emphasized the fact that 
a large amount of deposits always is canceled automatically through 
payments of outstanding items presented for redemption. 

The check is but an instrument used to effect a transfer of credit 
or cash and the bank note performs a similar function. The bank 
note, therefore, after performing its service, should also be subject 
to cancellation, as is the check. ‘The restrictive regulations governing 
the issue and redemption of bank note currency, based on Government 
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bonds rather than on business needs, constitute one of the most ad- 
verse elements in American finance and tend to periods of inflation 
with which we unfortunately are familiar. A central banking or- 
ganization having the power to clear the currency of the country as 
well as the checks would remove this weak feature in our system of 
finance. 

Credit is mainly the basis for both the check and the note and best 
serves its purposes when it is properly cleared. The banker who ac- 
cepts a four months’ note covering a business transaction does so 
upon the supposition that it will be paid at maturity, and his busi- 
ness is on a bad basis if his assets are encumbered by notes that can- 
not be properly cleared by prompt payment. It is, of course, entirely 
proper for different kinds of banking institutions to include in their 
assets a reasonable amount of credits which, because of their very 
nature, cannot be promptly cleared, suc]. »s mortgages, bonds and 
other investment securities. The lack of detinite regulations cover- 
ing the relative proportion of such securities held by banking institu- 
tions, however, gives too wide a scope of operation to the average 
banker. A distinct line should be drawn between such non-liquid 
assets and those based upon legitimate business transactions which 
may be readily cleared. 

The conditions which precede a panic usually grow out of funda- 
mental errors committed by both banking and commercial interests 
in the diversion of credit to assets which cannot be promptly liqui- 
dated, or which never can be liquidated, and have to be charged to 
** profit and loss ” in the process of rehabilitation. 

Through the standardization of credit which a central banking 
organization would eventually develop, banking methods would be 
placed on a sounder basis than at present and the business of the 
country would be more promptly cleared. The slower credits should 
be held chiefly by the investor, who desires income rather than a 
banking basis for his investments. 

The prompt clearing of our international financial and com- 
mercial credits is equally important as the clearing of those of our 
own country. While this function is now voluntarily performed by 
bankers of great ability, yet they act as individual units and for their 
own purposes, Hence, our need for a greater and more unselfish 
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power, working for the entire nation. A central bank, therefore, 
thoroughly representative of the whole country and with agencies 
abroad, would be most valuable as an international clearing agent. 
It would also, in a large way, anticipate and prevent business diffi- 
culty, growing out of domestic as well as foreign relations. 

The truth is that the United States is yet in the feudal age of its 
financial history. The weaker banker serves and is dependent upon 
the stronger, and, through lack of some central governing power 
with lawful authority, alignments of various interests necessarily are 
made by those who usually can work in harmony. But the entire 
fabric too frequently is threatened in times of financial crises. At 
such times the “ robber baron ” is a source of great damage through 
the exposure of his attempts to capture the spoils of his profession 
under the guise of legitimate banking. 

We are accustomed, in a crisis, to look to the city clearing houses 
as the last resort, and they never have failed us. Why? Because 
through their medium bankers are compelled to get together and 
apply their united reserves for the benefit of all. But for some it is 
too late. Much then has been lost and the financial disease is 
acute. Why not get together in advance of difficulty and establish 
the national clearing house, or central bank, well equipped at all 
times to perform all the essential clearing and banking functions? 
It matters not what it may be called, but it should be a bank for 
bankers that will be a help; that will not compete with bankers but 
serve them; that will not destroy clearing houses but coéperate with 


them; that will not weaken our national reserves but systematically 
conserve or distribute them. 


The crystallization of the best thought on this subject is un- 
doubtedly the suggested plan for monetary legislation submitted to 
the National Monetary Commission by its chairman, the Hon. Nelson 
W. Aldrich (see appendix). It is not expedient, within the limits of 
this article, to criticise this plan. It merely has been suggested for 
general consideration and doubtless will be modified before final 
legislation is had with regard to several important particulars. In 
general, however, it may be said that its adoption would materially 
cure many of the financial ills which have grown out of our present 
confused financial system. 
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The country has been long fearful of a centralized banking power. 
Such a power exists to-day, but in the inefficient archaic and feudal 
form. Why not then accept the principle of centralization as ex- 
pressed by the central bank, but applied under a control based upon a 
fair representation of the commercial and financial interests of the 
entire country? 


Analysis of “Suggested Plan for Monetary Legislation” 
submitted to the National Monetary Commission 
by Hon. Nelson W. Aldrich 


I. RESERVE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA (CENTRAL BANK). 
ORGANIZATION: 


Authorized Capital $300,000,000. 

Paid in, say, $150,000,000. 

Stock held by subscribing national banks to extent of one- 

fifth of their capital. 

Charter, fifty (50) years. 

Headquarters, Washington. 

Branches, fifteen. 

Officers: Governor, who shall be chairman of board and 
selected by President of United States from list 
submitted by board; 

Two Deputy Governors, appointed in like manner; 
terms seven years (commencing four and seven, 
respectively ). 

Secretary. 

Other officers to be provided for in by-laws. 

Directors: 3 Officers of bank (ex officio)—Governor, two 

Deputy Governors ; 

3 Officers of Government (ex officio) —Secretary 
of Treasury, Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor, Comptroller of Currency; 

15 Elected by branch boards (1 each) ; 

12 Elected by voting representatives of each 
branch district, based on proportionate stock 
ownership ; 
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12 Representing business interests to be elected by 


preceding thirty-three, who shall not be bank 
officers ; 


45 Total board. 
Board shall be classified in three year terms. 
Those holding National or State legislative office not eligible. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 


Governor; two Deputy Governors. 

Six other members elected annually by the directors. 

Powers: All that are vested in board except what may be 
delegated to officers or other committees. 


BOARD OF SUPERVISION: 


Chairman, 
Secretary of Treasury (ez officio), 
Members elected by board of directors. 


POWERS AND FUNCTIONS OF CENTRAL BANK: 


a. Prescribe powers and duties of branch officers and 
committees and establish branches in foreign 
countries ; 

b. Act as depositary for Government of United States 
and for subscribing institutions; 

c. Buy and sell: Government and State securities, se- 
curities of foreign Governments, gold coin and 
bullion; 90 day “prime” bills with endorsement 
of depositary banks, short-time Government obliga- 
tions with not more than year to run; depositors’ 
checks or bills of exchange, 90 days, with three sig- 
natures, payable in foreign countries; 90 day for- 
eign “prime” bills with two endorsements; 

d. Make loans and contract for loans on gold coin and 
bullion; 

e. Fix rate of discount, which shall be uniform at all 
branches ; 

f. Discount: Notes of depositary banks with guarantee 
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of local association, if secured, and with approval 
of Governor, Executive Committee and Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

g- Rediscount: 28 day paper with endorsement of de- 
positary bank made at least 30 days prior (total 
amount not to exceed capital of offering bank, and 
aggregate of one concern not to exceed 10 per cent. 
of capital of bank); also paper running more than 
28 days and not more than 4 months, if guaranteed 
by local association ; 

h. Confine domestic banking transactions to Government 
and subscribing banks; 

i. Make Government disbursements, transfer balances 
on books and between branches; open accounts in 
foreign countries. 


REPORTS: 


Weekly, public, to Comptroller of Currency; full reports 
to said Comptroller coincident with reports of national 
banks. 


NOTE ISSUE: 


Central Bank shall, 

a. Offer to purchase from national banks Government 
2’s, for one year; 

b. May exchange 2’s for 3’s if issued by Government; 

c. Hold Government bonds ten years, but may, after two 
years, sell $50,000,000 annually to Government or 
postal savings bank; 

d. Have currency privilege attached to 2’s, and so issue 
new currency and assume responsibility for redemp- 
tion of outstanding notes; issue additional circula- 
tion as follows: The whole or any part of the first 
$100,000,000 of such additional notes shall pay to 
the Government an annual tax of 3 per cent.; above 
$100,000,000 and not more than $200,000,000 may 
be issued at an annual tax of 4 per cent.; above 
$200,000,000 and not more than $300,000,000 may 
be issued at an annual tax of 5 per cent.; all above 
$300,000,000 shall pay an annual tax of 6 per cent; 
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e. Note issues must have reserve—one-third gold or other 
lawful money; two-thirds United States bonds or 
bankable commercial paper; 

f. Notes shall be first lien on assets; shall be redeemed 
in lawful money; 

g- Shall be received at par, except as to Government ob- 
ligations specifically payable in gold; 

h. Shall be sent on application to depositary bank, 
against credit balance, without charge. 

(No further note issues by national banks.) 


GENERAL PROVISIONS: 


Dividends: first, 4 per cent. cumulative; 
Of excess 1% to surplus; 
4, to Government; 
14 to stockholders; 
Maximum dividend, 5 per cent.; 
Maximum surplus, 20 per cent. of paid in 
capital ; 
Final excess to Government. 
All privileges of bank to be equitably extended to sub- 
scribing banks. 
No interest paid on deposits. 


II. BRANCHES (CENTRAL BANK) RESERVE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA: 


Officers: Manager and Deputy Manager, both appointed by 
Governor of bank with approval of executive com- 
mittee of Central Bank board. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


a. One representing each local association; 

b. A number equal to two-thirds of local associations, 
whose election is based on proportionate stock 
ownership in Central Bank ; 

c. One-third elected by branch board from representative 
business interests; 

d. Manager of branch to be ex officio member and chair- 
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man of board. (Members of board divided at first 
into 1, 2 and 8 year classes, respectively; thereafter 
8 year terms.) None of final third shall be officers 
of a bank or members of a legislative body. 


POWERS OF BRANCH BOARDS: 


Elect one member of board of Central Bank; also, to 
elect one voting representative to choose, with others, 
twelve members of Central Bank board based on pro- 
portionate ownership of stock; 

Exercise locally the banking powers and functions of 
Central Bank. 


III. LOCAL ASSOCIATION OF NATIONAL BANKS: 


(Composed of ten or more banks having a total capital and surplus 
of not less than $5,000,000, and subscribing to stock of Central 
Bank.) 


ORGANIZATION: 


LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


Number determined by by-laws. 
Elected a. three-fifths by member banks, irrespective of 
size; 
b. two-fifths by member banks, proportionate to 
share ownership in Central Bank. 


POWERS OF LOCAL BOARD: 


a. To elect one director of branch board of own district 
and one voting representative to vote for additional 
directors equal in number to two-thirds of those 
previously chosen; vote to be based on proportion- 
ate ownership of stock in Central Bank. 

b. To guarantee commercial paper for a commission, to 
member banks, for rediscount at branch; 

ce. Fix rate of commission for guarantee; 

d, Require security to cover guarantee or decline paper. 
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GENERAL PROVISIONS: 


a. Banks shall be grouped into fifteen districts. There 
shall be a branch of Central Bank in each district. 

b. Losses from guarantee of commercial paper shall be 
met proportionately by member banks. 

c. Profits from guarantee shall be distributed pro rata 
after payment of losses. 

d. Total amount of guarantee at no time shall exceed 
aggregate capital and surplus of member banks. 


IV. ADDITIONAL POWERS AND FUNCTIONS GRANTED TO 
NATIONAL BANKS: 


a. Accept 90 day commercial paper properly secured (amount not to 
exceed one-half of capital and surplus of accepting bank) ; 

b. Hold stock in banks authorized to do a foreign business, which 
shall not compete for domestic business ; 

c. Count balances in Central Bank as part of legal reserve; 

d. File duplicate reports to Comptroller of Currency with Central 


Bank (five annually) ; 


e. Make weekly reports of principal items to Comptroller of Cur- 


rency. 
(No further note issues by national banks.) 


. NEW CLASS OF NATIONAL BANKS: 


May have savings department; 
May make real estate loans to cover portion of savings accounts; 
Maintain minimum reserve against savings and time deposits. 


VI. ORGANIZATION OF NATIONAL TRUST COMPANIES: 


POWERS: 


Similar to State trust companies; 
Subject to Government inspection. 





HIC JACET 


WITTER BYNNER 


Sue who could not bear dispute 
Nor unquiet, now is mute; 

She who could not leave unsaid 
Perfect silence, now is dead. 





AT THE HEIGHT 


B. RUSSELL HERTS 


Yes, my story must be told to you calmly, line by line, just as it 
occurs to me, for it is happening now, at this very moment, and 
it will stretch on, I suppose, right through the few remaining hours. 
It is, indeed, nothing more nor less than my actual life that I am 
going to tell you, or just these few last hours of it, at any rate. 
I am giving my life into this writing, and I feel that it is giving me 
life in return, new, more vital, more ecstatic life than I have ever felt 
before. Never has my accustomed art given me the thrills that come 
to me with the penning of these lines. This is what makes it all 
worth while, and perhaps it is worth while also because it will leave 
something of me to all the rest of you in the world, something more 
imperishable even than the great marble monument which I had 
hoped to rear where I now stand, and which another, I suppose, will 
finish as his own. It is no longer possible for the written word to die. 
That is a bit of consolation, at any rate. But I must be calm and 
quiet, and start at the beginning, or as near the beginning as need 
be, for your enjoyment of this document. Enjoyment? How strange 
the word seems! It is a thought quite outside of anything I can 
conceive. It is no longer of the least importance to me. I think 
only of all the little things that have gone into the past, and of all 
the great hopes that went with them, and of the one thing that still 
remains for me to do. But the minutes are speeding, and I must 
begin, calmly, line by line, just as it occurs to me. 

I left the office at about two o’clock in the afternoon, ‘ated 
to catch the four o’clock train at the Grand Central, but my valise 
proved too heavy for a walk up Fifth Avenue. Having boarded one 
of the automobile stages, I found myself at Forty-second Street long 
before three o’clock, and could not resist the temptation to walk 
round to my “great marble monster,” as I called the huge hotel I 
was putting up on Broadway. It occurred to me that my wife might 
have a final parting word to say (I was to be gone at least a week) ; 
so I went and checked my valise, and called her up on the ’phone. 
Dear, good woman! She was sweet and lovely, as I found her every 
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day of our life together. She was dearer to me than anything in 
the world, save only my great marble giant, my giant-child, the mass 
of beauty that I had borne out of my soul, and that, as a last bit of 
self-gratification, I was going to see before leaving town. She knew 
that she was second to it; she herself loved it almost as I did; for all 
the vast, undefined yearning that every woman feels had gripped 
her great mother’s heart and opened it to this big being of iron 
and stone, which was warm as the dearest infant to me, but must have 
been cold and dreary, in spite of all, to one who might have borne a 
child. 

I walked down Broadway, filled with the joy of labor and of 
conquest. Beside me clanged the street cars, and wagons and trucks 
rattled by. Newsboys offered the latest evening editions, and when 
I was unresponsive begged for a cent or two in charity. The 
hotel frequenters were just beginning to assemble, with newspapers 
and canes in one hand, and their overcoats tucked under their arms. 
It was long before the factories or department stores farther down 
would send home their dreadful herds of pale, anemic men and girls; 
even too early for the four o’clock departers from professional serv- 
ice. There were only the well-groomed men with their beautifully 
bonneted women going to tea in the up-town restaurants; the errand- 
boys with their various parcels and messages; and the frightful old 
women with their torn shawls and toothless simperings, as they 
squatted at the street corners in the gradually lessening sunlight, their 
tin cups clutched in work-distorted hands. But these were only pic- 
turesque to me on that May afternoon. My spirit floated high 
among the topmost beams of my splendid monster, where the brave 
workmen hammered away at the last steel rivets of the framework. 
Even at this stage it was. beautiful, and half a dozen others had 
stopped to look at the white marble fagade that already had been 
built up at the Broadway corner. I knew well that behind this there 
was nothing but the bare beams; but my fancy hid the fact from me 
as effectively as it was hidden from the most ignorant observer. It 
pictured to me the complete building, stretching twenty mighty 
storeys toward the stars that would soon twinkle above its almost 
completed roof. 

My heart was singing in my breast as the lift took me upward 
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through the very centre of my great structure. I felt like a giant 
myself, or perhaps like a creating god capable of all things. I was 
in the heart of my most perfect piece of craftsmanship, about which, 
as I only then realized, I had been dreaming through all the years, 
laying out the construction, modeling the decoration, imagining the 
supreme glory of the completed building, while my actual conscious- 
ness was busied with small things. 

Slater, the foreman, greeted me on the roof. 

“She’s great! She’s wonderful!” I cried, though I had always 
thought of my child in the masculine gender when I was alone. 

Slater had a mind for the actual, and he drawled between his puffs. 

“ Yes, all except the seventh storey, to the west of the court. Looks 
to me like some trouble with the engineering. I can’t help thinking 
the beams don’t hitch right.” 

“What! Casper’s the best man in America at this sort of thing! ” 
I was back on the job again, mind, heart and all, as ready to deal 
in actualities as Slater, who spent his life in nothing else. 

“Yes,” he drawled; “ but Fitzgerald says it won’t go, and ought 
to be examined. It’s hard to tell, because it’s a difficult place to 
get at.” 

“Have you a lift near it?” I asked. He had. I looked at my 
watch, and found myself with fifty minutes before train time. “I 
am going down,” I announced. 

“ Better have the plans examined before you bother.” 

“No, I’m going to Boston to-day, and you never can tell what 
will happen with the unions in their present condition. It looks as 
if we might have a strike any morning.” 

“ Matter of fact,” he said, taking out his pipe at last with what 


looked like almost a twinkle in his eye, but quite as unperturbed as 


ever, “we've got it already.” 

* What? ” 

“'They’re goin’ out to-morrow morning.” 

“The combined trades? ” 

* Just so.” 

“ Damn!” 

This was blasting news, fearful news, though the men could 
scarcely be blamed with the advantages conditions generally afforded 
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them just at this time. . . . (I must pause now in my narra- 
tion. I am weak and weary. I wonder, shall I ever continue?) 


I begin again at the end of what seems to be an hour. 

I determined to spend my half hour as profitably as I could; as 
enjoyably, as a matter of fact, for nothing in the world could have 
given me greater pleasure than actually working on this building of 
mine, on the real solid framework. It was the first time I had had a 
hand in more than the dreaming of it, it seemed to me. We stood 
above the great inner court, the largest in America in a building of 
the sort—there were few owners who would have allotted this large 
piece of land, so close to the greatest thoroughfare in the world, and 
worth so many millions, to this purpose. But we were to have a hotel 
worthy for the world to visit, one beside which all the gorgeous fore- 
runners would seem cramped and crowded. 

We were standing among the huge, bare steel beams. Not a single 
stone had as yet been laid on what would be the most sumptuous court 
outside of Italy, the birthplace of this architectural delight. Where 
palms and rare stunted trees were to bloom a year hence, if all went 
well, were masses of sand and dirt, among which some of the men 
were getting their things together. 

** How long has the news been out?” I asked Slater. 

“* Half an hour, I should say. We’re not supposed to know nothin’ 
about it. They'll all be gone before the hour’s up. Can’t keep ’em 
here; they’re too excited to work, anyway.” 

Indeed, the men were already gathering in little groups, or lean- 
ing toward each other across the beams, even where they were working 
on the building. Some seemed filled with repressed exultation, while 
others were desolate, seeming to see before them the weeks or months 
of privation that the strike was almost certain to entail. All of them 
wanted but an excuse to leave. Many waited for some diverting 
miracle to turn their minds away from sorrow and distress. None 
seemed anxious to carry the fateful news into the dingy little tene- 
ments, where wives, or children, or parents were waiting. 

Slater directed a man below to raise the lift to the roof. It hung 
on a double rope attached to the roof and manipulated from the 
ground floor of the building. The lift itself had been put up for 
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examination purposes, and was just about big enough to accommodate 
one man comfortably. I got in, pulled the bell rope, and was hoisted 
down to what was to be the seventh storey. 

“ Just where is it, Slater? ” I cried. 

He leaned a little over the roof. 

“The man on the eighth can show you exactly.” 

“‘ There’s no man on the eighth, or anywhere else,” I called back. 
Looking down I saw the workman who had been taking charge of my 
lift standing still, waiting for me to finish. Almost all the rest of the 
men were also below. There was no help to be expected from down 
there, and I surveyed the scene at hand. 

“Tt’s all right. I have it. You’ve got it marked.” 

“ All right, sir. I may not be here when you come up. Will you 
leave in spite of the strike? ” 

“ T can’t do any good here,” I answered. “ What time have you? ” 

“ Three-twenty-five,” he called. 

“T can give just twenty minutes to it, then,” I said, and set to 
work, 

(Again a kind of palsy overcomes me. I cannot go on. I must, 
I must! There can be no end to my life until I have completed this 
account. Strength, O God, strength! Ah, once more. . . .) 

Leaving the lift, I stepped out on one of the horizontal beams. 
The trouble lay with the pivot connecting this with one of the vertical 
ones. As I looked up and down the lines of heavy iron-work, I won- 
dered whether the men who toiled hour by hour on this vast network 
felt anything of my thrill at the growing-up and filling-out of this 
mighty creatme. It was like a human thing to me—superhuman; 
and yet the work of my brain. Could they also feel the breath- 
catching joy of creation in what they did with their hands? 

I looked down into the court, without the slightest dizziness, at 
the men grouped together in a corner below already waiting for the 
gong to sound. Then I realized that my time would be up before 
theirs, and that there were only a few minutes left to take my meas- 
urements, 


A gong seemed to sound, I heard it dimly, half consciously, just 
as I heard the shuffling below, and the men clearing out. I paid very 
little attention to it for the moment. Then I realized that it could not 
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yet be time to quit work; and at that moment the bell of the fire- 
chief’s runabout interpreted the gong I had dimly heard before. The 
men followed it. The court was empty. This didn’t worry me par- 
ticularly, and I went back to work. After working for a little while 
I looked at my watch, saw that my time was up, and stepped back into 
the lift. A minute may have passed while I was thinking of my train 
and other business. Then again I looked up sharply, impatiently. 
The lift was motionless. I raised my hand and pulled the rope, sig- 
naling by the proper number of bells to the man who had let me 
down. Noresponse. I looked. There was no man. 

“ H’m-m. How annoying, when I have only a few minutes,” I re- 
member thinking aloud. I called down to the men below, twice, I be- 
lieve, and then once, more loudly. No response. I looked. There 
were no men below. “All gone to the fire,” I said to myself. 
“Damn! They have no right to do this. They don’t care what they 
do, as long as they’ve got to go out to-morrow, anyway.” 

My only hope of catching my train was to get out within five 
minutes. It would have been worse than hopeless to try to climb 
down the iron-work, and I couldn’t raise the lift while I was in it. 
I did the only sane thing, and sat down and waited, even. starting a 
cigarette, to take only three puffs, and then throw it away. The 
silence began to be oppressive. It was getting dark. Then I could 
hear cars clanging by. Once or twice a policeman’s whistle cut the 
silence, and a whole gamut of automobile horns, clarions, sirens and 
the rest. I almost thought I heard the moving of feet—thou- 
sands, it seemed. There must have been thousands passing me in the 
street below at that moment. It was annoying to realize that I was 
seated not two minutes’ walk from the greatest thoroughfare in the 
world, tantalizing. 

I grew restless, apprehensive, frantic. I called out. Just noises 
at first. Then halloos. I remember using an Indian call I had learned 
in the Maine woods. At last, unnerved, I resorted to the inevitable 
“Help! Help! Help!” again and again, alternating with less 
coherent things. I exerted myself. My tone became shrill. Then, by 
an exercise of will, I kept it low and resounding for a while. 

A few moments of silence. Absolute silence. Deafening silence. | 
was feeling a kind of nausea. Again my voice insisted on going forth, 
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and I strained every muscle. My throat was sore. I was getting 
hoarse. My neck became taut, and my face was perspiring. Half an 
hour of this, and I sank down, exhausted and giddy, almost losing my 
balance as I did so. 

Not two minutes from the greatest thoroughfare in the world! 
I was alone, entirely and utterly alone. I might as well have been 
on an uninhabited planet. All my plans upset! Everything disar- 
ranged. It was frightfully irritating. I swore. I called out help- 
lessly, hardly above a whisper this time. I cried tears of vexation. 
Then, in a heap, I must have fallen asleep. 

It was scarcely daylight, when I awoke, surprised and dazed. 
Again I almost lost my balance. At first I thought I was dreaming. 
I had not dreamt during the night. I had been simply exhausted, 
utterly worn out. What I saw with blinking eyes seemed like a vision 
of my aspiration. It was unbelievable. I was actually in the build- 
ing itself. As I grew more awake I tried to convince myself that I 
was not so. But hunger and weakness told me that I had wasted 
time and energy and was still in my quandary. However, an hour or 
two would put things right and I might get the ten o’clock for Boston 
and still have time for a good breakfast beforehand. Then I remem- 
bered the strike. 

That was all right. Someone would be coming back at any rate. 
There was a twitch of misgiving in my assurance, but I smothered it. 
Again I went to my examination of the beams, trying to work up 
an enthusiasm, as I contemplated my immense structure. I was too 
weak and had to go back to the lift, where I could be more or less 
comfortable. The morning passed by, occupied with thoughts, which 
were interrupted now and then by the rhythmic noises on the avenue. 
My wife would expect a telegram from me; perhaps she was even now 
wondering why it hadn’t arrived. I asked myself if I should ever 
see her again; and then laughed, rather nervously, I guess. Why, it 
was quite possible I might have to stay here interminably. 


I have been here interminably. My mind, as if of its own voli- 
tion, grew reminiscent. I remembered things, first incidents that had 
happened recently ; and then events from long ago, from childhood, 
some of them. My marriage to the girl who had been so sweet and 
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good—and unsatisfying; who had given me all she could, and from 
whom I had asked more than I suppose any woman could give. I 
remembered the strivings at school, and the wonderful exhilaration of 
the concours in Paris. The names and faces of long-forgotten 
friends came back to me vividly. A life of search and struggle mine 
had been, a life full of the joy of accomplishment, a joy to which 
many minor pleasures had been sacrificed. Here I was, likely to die 
in the midst of the last achievement of my ambition. To die! Ha! 
ha! The thought had an element of the ridiculous in it. How I 
had soared to the stars, in thinking of this life-work of mine! There 
was no child of our marriage, but here was a child of my very own 
that should whisper my name in the ear of eternity; here was a child 
whose life might be a hundred years, sure to be famed throughout 
the world. For would not this be the greatest and most gorgeous of 
all buildings of its sort? Another would finish my task, another would 
gather the glory of my endeavor! My name would remain in the 
memory of only a few of those now living. There was nothing, ab- 
solutely nothing through which my name could live. The few trifles 
for which I had been responsible since my return to America had 
never satisfied me, even in the exaggerated moments of creation. 
They were worse than nothing. To be without any recognition, 
without any memory in the world, that would be terrible for me who 
had given my life to accomplishment, who had spurned the offer of 
a hundred joys. Here was a thought to die with! And it might be 
weeks before anyone knew that I had died. For now I looked the 
fact squarely in the face, and I realized that the strike might be 
long, and that perhaps no one would return until it was settled. I 
realized too that someone might come to my relief at any moment. 
I was not distraught; but I had simply come not to care. In a 
rather impersonal way I wondered how long a man could live with- 


out food. I felt I could scarcely stand present conditions very much 
longer. I was cramped and weak and dizzy. . . . Then dark- 
ness came again, and semi-consciousness. I had watched the sun circle 
the square opening cf the court above me. I had prayed for dark- 
ness and rest. 


Suddenly, in the midst of coma, a happy, strengthening thought 
came to me. Involuntarily I felt for the plans in my pocket, and for 
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the pencil beside them. I had never tried to write before. I had 
bothered very little about correspondence. But now I feel I must write. 
Instinctively, unreasonably, I feel I must write this memoir. I began 
with seventeen sheets of paper. Now only two remain, and I have 
torn up most of the others and rewritten them. All that is with me 
now I have done since this morning. It is the fourth day of my soli- 


tude. I am not so absolutely alone any more. I have cried out only 
once since my first frantic calling. I am busy, and almost satisfied. 

But now I feel myself drifting again, just beginning to drift, 
and not to care. It is becoming really hopeless now. I know that 
these papers are all that I shall leave of myself. I feel sure of it. 
It seems so trifling; of so little worth. I, who might have done 
so much, am reduced to a few scraps of paper for my accomplish- 
ment here in the world. I wonder do authors think of the littleness 
of their work? I suppose they think of the thousands over the 
world, and throughout the ages, who may read them. All this seems 
so far away! Thousands might have seen and felt and lived in the 
work that I did. I cannot think that this scrawl is worth while. I 
continue it. There is nothing else. I suppose I might throw myself 
from the lift. That, too, seems scarcely worth the trouble; I am 
so weak. I suppose I shall do so if the pain is great. I wonder 
shall I know? Shall I write about it here? I have wondered about so 
many things. That is all I have strength left to do. Soon, soon, just 
the silence. 

I can scarcely see. I think I may hear the clanging of the outside, 
but perhaps it is only the clanging in my own ears. If it were closer 
I should know. Now there is silence. Perfect quiet. Perhaps this 
is the end. . . . I shall write no more. . . . This one 
thought yet, true or false. . . . Just an idea, I guess, but 
I hear footsteps of a man below, and he calls! God! 





THE AMERICAN FARMER AND RECIPROCITY 
WITH CANADA 


WILLIAM J. TRIMBLE 


Most sensible men, the bulk of the farmers among them, recognize 
the advantage of freer trade relations with our great neighbor to 
the north. Yet, though we admit that reciprocity is sound in prin- 
ciple, does it follow, therefore, that the proposed treaty is equitable 
and wise? Ought not very mature deliberation to be given it on its 
own worth? 

If it be objected to deliberate action that “now or never” is the 
time for reciprocity, we may observe that that is an argument ill- 
suited to large ends and real statesmanship. When such an argument 
is advanced in private business, a prudent man wants all the more 
to think a proposition over for a night or two. The currents drawing 
the two countries together are so strong that some form of reci- 
procity seems inevitable; but just because these currents are strong is 
all the more reason for making certain that adjustments are not un- 
wisely forced. 

The proposed agreement, in fact, is not that of an ordinary 
treaty or law, but initiates a new national policy. Even in reciprocity 
itself it would seem to strike out on a new principle, since the reci- 
procity of Blaine and McKinley was mainly directed to exchange of 
non-competitive products. In ultimate effects, however, this new kind 
of reciprocity simply does for the United States what the repeal of 
the corn laws did for England; it places agriculture in this country 
upon a basis of free trade. 

The repeal of the English corn laws was determined upon after 
discussion for a dozen years; are the farmers of the United States 
not entitled to a dozen months for consideration of this far-reaching 
policy? For even yet the wisdom of the English policy is questioned. 
To be sure the full effects of that policy were not at once apparent 
after these laws were passed in 1846. But in the two decades from 
1875-1895 when the new wheat fields of the United States were being 
opened up by improved machinery and better transportation facili- 
ties, under their competition the value of farm lands in England de- 
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creased one-half and the number of her agricultural laborers fell off 
almost one-half. The lessened sturdiness of her population was re- 
vealed in the enfeebled soldiery of the Boer War and is now manifest 
in the appalling problem of destitution which confronts her. Might 
not England have bought prosperity for her manufacturers at a less 
cost? 

It can scarcely be denied that there is at least the possibility that 
the treaty with Canada, on the present terms, may depress American 
agriculture; but just to what extent no one can now forecast. The 
effect of this treaty may not be measured in a year, but in a decade 
or a generation. 

No one knows the possibilities of the Canadian North-West better 
than the farmer of our North-West, for his relatives and old neigh- 
bors are already there in large numbers and he himself may have 
journeyed through it. He knows that it will take him thirty-six hours 
to ride from Winnipeg to Edmonton, and thence twenty hours to 
Calgary, and then thirty hours back to Winnipeg; and that all the 
way he rides over soil as fertile as his own was when it was new, and 
that only a fraction of that vast area is under cultivation. He takes 
down his year book of the Department of Agriculture and notes that 
the wheat crop of Saskatchewan rose from $4,742,000 bushels in 
1908 to 85,197,000 in 1909 and its barley crop for the same year 
from 1,952,000 bushels to 4,493,000. (Just here he may pause to 
wonder what Mr. McCall meant in his report on reciprocity when he 
speaks of saving the Canadians the bother of hauling barley from 
Ontario to Western Canada. 61st Cong., 3d Session, Report No. 
2150, p. 5.) At any rate he naturally tries to forecast future pro- 
duction, especially when he thinks of the new machinery that is on the 
market this spring. Time was when he thought a two-bottom gang 
plow and five horses a great improvement on old methods, but here 
are gas and steam engines, almost as powerful as locomotives, which 
will drag behind them plow, harrow and drill in the spring, or half a 
dozen binders in the fall. Moreover, they are equipped with lights 
and can be worked all night by using relays of men. Add to this 
the fact that the great railway systems are spiking down hundreds 
of miles of new lines into all parts of the Canadian West, and you 
see that this frontier region will be developed at a rate surpassing 
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even our own marvelous achievements, and that a veritable flood of 
grain may be turned upon our boundaries in the next few years. 

Then what? Any thoughtful student of American history or of 
American agriculture knows that the farmers on old soils cannot profit- 
ably compete with the farmers on new soils, even though freight be 
against the latter. On new soil a farmer sows less seed, with less ex- 
pensive methods, has no weeds to fight and gets bigger returns; he 
has no interest charges (or very low) on the cost of his land, and he 
has little invested in buildings. The worst of it is, from the point of 
view of the older farmer, he is ordinarily without capital and must 
let his crop go to the speculators in the fall for what he can get. 

But, we are told by a host of well-meaning friends, “If you 
cannot raise wheat profitably, you can raise other things.” Un- 
doubtedly there is much reason for rotation of crops, but its adoption 
is a slow and expensive processs, and a man must make a living while 
he is adopting it. One thing is certain and that is that the farmers 
of the hard wheat States cannot turn to corn as do the farmers of 
Kansas and Nebraska. Moreover, if you increase the corn crop you 
tend to lower the price. True, this treaty puts corn on the free list 
and Canada may take some corn, but in general any decided and long 
continued lowering of the price of wheat will cause a general lowering 
in the price level of other related products. 

But we are assured complacently by even our most thoughtful 
magazines that the price of wheat is on a world basis and that 
therefore the wheat farmer cannot be injured. This phase of the 
matter is so complicated that a final determination could be made only 
by such an expert study as a tariff commission could make. In the 
lack of such authoritative pronouncement, we would venture some ob- 
servations from our own study: 

1. In the past it was generally true that the price to the American 
farmer was regulated by world conditions. 

2. During the past two years the average price has been above the 
export level, until about the middle of February last. 

3. In the future the last condition will be likely gradually to be- 
come permanent. 

Now, the farmer dreads being forced back upon the world basis. 


The past few years have brought to him fair prices, which have begun 
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to give him a measure of the comfort and respect that other Ameri- 
cans enjoy; but he can look back only a little while when the world 
basis forced him to sell his wheat for fifty cents or less. Cheap wheat 
means for him toil repaid by deprivation, means that his daughters 
must do without new clothes, that the boys must be kept out of school, 
or that no help can be allowed to the worn wife or mother in the 
kitchen. ‘Thousands of farmers in the United States to-day can look 
back to the time when, the crop being required for the debts, the 
mother worked far into the night to make butter which sold for ten 
or twelve cents a pound. Do you wonder at the indignation that 
deepens and broadens daily through our farming population at the 
effort to force us back upon the world basis? 

It is true that the world basis will possibly never again bring fifty 
cent wheat, but seventy-five would be as disastrous under present ex- 
penses of production. It is urged that world consumption is increas- 
ing faster than production, and that prices on the world basis must 
go higher. This will probably be true ultimately if over-stimulation 
of city growth continues, But who can assure the farmers of this 
generation that Argentine, Russia and Siberia cannot enormously in- 
crease their production during the next decade, while Canada in the 
same time is adding to the world’s stock a half billion or more bushels? 

But, we are indignantly told, would you keep up the cost of 
living by taxing the poor man’s bread? Right here I want to present 
a dilemma to the advocates of this treaty. If the treaty is going to 
lower the cost of living, how are you going to accomplish that lower- 
ing without lessening prices and damaging to that extent pro- 
ducers? If you do not lower prices to the producers, how are you 
going to reduce the cost of living? But let us look squarely at this 
contention. Suppose that the price of wheat on the average is 
lowered ten cents per bushel, how much will the price of bread be 
lowered? The answer to that question was carefully worked out in 
the masterly speech of Senator McCumber on reciprocity, in which 
he demonstrates that the price of a loaf of bread would be lowered 
one-thirty-seventh of one cent and then pertinently asks whether the 
consumer will get the reduction or the baker or miller! Moreover, 


in proportion as you injure the prosperity of the farmer, you injure 
the best market in America for the products of manufacturing labor, 
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and thus the consumer may lose far more than his one-thirty-seventh 
of one cent. 

On the other hand, consider the farmer’s side. If the price of 
wheat is reduced ten cents, the profits of the farmer are reduced out 
of all proportion to any possible gain to the consumer. How many 
city people pause to think that what the farmer gets is not all profit? 
When he has figured all expenses, the margin of profit is often very 
small. It is safe to say that, year in and year out, a reduction of 
ten cents in the price of wheat in the United States means a loss of 
not far from one-half of the farmers’ net profits in wheat. 

Furthermore, remember that the farmer shares the high cost of 
living. Labor, clothing, machinery, magazines—everything that he 
buys is higher. And of course he is not content, and rightly so, with 
the old mode of living that drove from the farms our brainiest and 
our best. He now wants telephones and proper clothing and better 
schooling for his children, and all of these things cost money. On 
the other hand, salaries and wages of city dwellers are on the average 
higher than ten years ago. Will they wish to revert to the old scale 
of income and the old plane of living, if the farmer is forced to do so? 

It is true that some farm products may find markets in Canada, 
but the benefit here is small compared with the possible detriment. 
Free cotton seed and cotton-seed oil may benefit our Southern brethren 
somewhat, but Canada must buy these from us any way, and in 1910 
did buy 15,458,774 pounds of the first and 2,092,732 gallons of the 
latter. Fruits may pass back and forth over the line in smal! quan- 
tities, but Canada can produce the kinds that go on the free list about 
as well as we can. The net gain to the United States in this treaty 
cannot accrue to the agricultural interest. 

It is urged, however, that the farmer will be benefited in other 
ways. For example, it is said lumber will be cheaper. But this 
treaty provides not for free lumber, but merely for free rough 
lumber; and rough lumber cannot be shipped to advantage in com- 
petition with dressed lumber because the freight is proportionately 
much higher on account of weight. Certainly the giant lumber 
combines of the Pacific North-West have little to fear from British 
Columbia on the basis of protected reciprocity. 

In fact, this treaty in the main from one end to the other bears 
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hard on the small, individual, ill-organized producer from Maine to 
Washington and leaves untouched or actually benefits the large com- 
binations. What trust article will be cheapened by this treaty? On 
the contrary, several trusts will be directly benefited, as for example 
the great meat companies, the coal barons and the International Har- 
vester Company; but the man who fishes, or farms, or cuts a few 
posts or ties for a living is exposed to the competition from which the 
vreat concerns are carefully shielded. 

We are told that these reductions are only a beginning and that 
matters will be equalized by the revision of other schedules. What 
assurance have small producers that this will be so? Some of them 
recall the effort made at the time of the Wilson bill and what came 
of it. Suppose the House takes up schedules for making further 
reductions; will the Senate countenance them and the President en- 
dorse them? 

Advocates of this treaty have charged the farmers with being 
narrow and sectional in their views, while they have urged broad na- 
tional considerations. Put on that ground, is it certain that this 
policy is wise? Its tendency is to accentuate and perpetuate certain 
movements which are admittedly menacing to our nation’s welfare. 
On the one hand it tends to continue, perhaps to accelerate, the move- 
ment away from the farms to the cities; on the other it stimulates 
the growth of cities and aggravates their problems. It tends further 
to fatten the fortunes of the few and to deepen the congestion and 
with it the destitution of the masses, who will continue to pour in from 
Italy and Hungary and Russia. If this treaty passes, we trade our 
sturdy farmers of the North-West, whose exodus even now is pre- 
paring, for the lower types who mass in New England towns. Are 
numbers of population to be preferred to stamina and character? 

We recognize that the policy proposed to be initiated by this reci- 
procity agreement is national in scope. On full consideration we may 
see that we are wrong in our views and that in the long run we shall 
be benefited with the rest of the country. But we do claim for our- 
selves and for the nation just and mature deliberation. We claim 
that we are as much entitled to patient hearings before Congressional 
committees as representatives of other interests were accorded before 
the passage of the present tariff bill. We doubt whether rules of 
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closure, executive pressure and extra sessions are wise and just 
methods of arriving at right decisions of momentous policies. And, 
finally, we are coming more and more to believe that the only sane and 
healthful treatment of the tariff lies in the creation of a tariff com- 
mission, with powers and procedure analogous to those of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Since, however, a permanent commission seems at present impos- 
sible, why not refer this reciprocity matter to a special commission 
as in the case of postal rates on magazines? If the President has 
promised to use his utmost exertions in favor of early action, there 
may be all the more need for Congress to temper urgency with counsel. 
We cannot see that anything would be lost to postpone the final de- 
cision until next December. Or is this grave question to be decided 
on partisan grounds, by high pressure methods, and amid the vocifer- 
ations of a host of interested individuals who are crying pity for the 
consumer and advantage for the nation to their own gain? Give the 
farmers, along with all Americans, justice in reciprocity. With time 
and patient thought and fair-minded consideration of all interests, 
we think that it would be possible to work out a more equitable meas- 
ure than the one now proposed. 





THE IBSEN MYTH * 


EDWIN BJORKMAN 


I 


InsEN is being read more to-day than he was ever before, particu- 
larly in this country, where he remained overlooked or scorned longer 
than in Europe. He is even finding a foothold on the American 
stage at last. And I believe that he will be more read and played to- 
morrow than he is to-day. Yet I fear that the understanding of his 
work has not moved abreast with the spreading fame of his genius. 
Where you find one person speaking intelligently and sanely of his 
dramas, you meet ten who claim an insight they do not possess, and 
hundreds who openly profess themselves baffled or repelled. The 
very men who feel most keenly that he has a message in store for 
them are often heard to remark that “he never said just what he 
meant.” 

To one familiar with the man’s genuine spirit such words are 
fraught with a horrible irony. For fond as Ibsen was of clothing 
his sallies against sham and humbug and shallow indifference in the 
guise of subtlest sarcasm, this inclination was always subordinate to 
a sincerity that could rest satisfied with no expression falling short 
of the greatest attainable clearness. Above all other motives or tend- 
encies actuating him stood his unrelenting sense of duty as an artist. 
And the logical outgrowth of his attitude was a passionate craving 
for understanding as the highest reward that could be reaped by 
the artist. Success, praise, renown, these were to him little more 
than the obvious dues of his endeavor. In a sympathetic comprehen- 
sion, making a complete fellowship of soul between artist and reader, 
he saw the one truly satisfactory compensation for the labors of crea- 
tive genius. In the lack of it he saw supreme misfortune. 

In public Ibsen was wont to assume the same attitude of proud 
indifference that Whitman voiced in his defiant, “I do not trouble 


* Thankfully dedicated to Minnie Maddern Fiske as the artist who has done 
most for the faithful interpretation of Ibsen in this country. 
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my spirit to indicate itself or to be understood.” And once, when 
planning to tell how some of his plays had come into being, he hast- 
ened to declare: “ Of course, I shall undertake no interpretation of 
my works—it is better that the public and the critics be left to dis- 
port themselves at their own sweet pleasure in that field.” 

But in his correspondence with personal friends he showed re- 
peatedly how he suffered from misunderstanding, misconstruction 
and, above all, from the insistency of friend and foe alike to read 
esoteric profundities into passages of unmistakable clearness or utter 
insignificance: as when a Swedish critic discovered deep meaning in 
the fact that Nora gives a whole “ crown” instead of a half to the 
man who carries home her Christmas presents. After reading some 
reviews of Peer Gynt, Ibsen was moved to exclaim that, “ by the em- 
ployment of such methods, he co:ild turn the works of any man into 
allegory from beginning to end.” 

Now he can protest no more, nor suffer from the futility of his 
protests. But still the critics are disporting themselves as when he 
lived. And still there stands like a wall between the man and the 
mass of his readers what I might call the Issen MytH—a fictitious, 
sphinx-like figure, surrounded by a world-wide and assiduously sup- 
ported reputation for inherent, wilful obscurity of language and 
thought. In the false light of this myth the study of his work has 
come to be looked upon as an awesome task, a forbidding and largely 
fruitless pursuit of evasive paradoxes through mazes of ambiguous 
and disguised and impishly distorted utterances. 

Much of this general misconception has, of course, sprung from 
incompatibility of temperament, from hopelessly divergent attitudes 
toward life, from honest differences of opinion. But far too much 
of it has originated with the very men who, in the last forty years, 
have worked hardest and most disinterestedly to proclaim the worth 
of Ibsen’s achievement to the whole world: men who, in more cases 
than one, stood near enough to the poet during his lifetime to re- 
ceive, from his own lips or pen, passionate proclamations of the fun- 
damental directness and clearness of his spirit. Of unwillingness to 
comprehend his meaning such men cannot be suspected. The trouble 
must be sought in some other direction. And as I see it, the respon- 
sibility lies primarily with the traditions and conventions of the criti- 
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cal profession, by which even men of great originality and unques- 
tioned sincerity have hitherto been governed and hampered. 

From the days of Aristotle to those of Brunetiére, literary criti- 
cism has had its face turned backward, its glance inward. It has 
judged the living poetry of the current day by the dead poetry of 
days long gone by—and by nothing else. It has rightly accepted 
certain works of supreme merit as models, as “ classics ”; but it has 
also sought to establish these models as insurpassable types binding 
on all the future. Furthermore—and as a logical consequence of its 
retrospective attitude—criticism has judged books by books in a 
manner tending to diverge further and further from real life. And 
finally, in its judgments and classifications of art-works and art-cur- 
rents, it has unduly accentuated form at the expense of feeling and 
thought. 

Even critics like Taine and Brunetiére were too prone to forget 
that, after all, the main purpose of tradition is to serve as a firm 
starting point for new progress. And though both of those men 
realized that, beyond its indispensable perfection of form, all artis- 
tic creation, to be truly great, must evidence emotional and intellec- 
tual perfection as well, they failed in their efforts to find criteria 
for the appraisement of this inner and higher perfection. And they 
failed chiefly because they turned to the past rather than to the 
future for guidance. 

Not only in his work, intuitively, but also consciously and apart 
from it, Ibsen saw the truth and expressed it thus: “ That man is 
right who stands closest to the future.” For in order to reach great- 
ness and to live beyond his own little hour, a poet must depart from 
the past without losing his hold on it; he must embody not only the 
best life of his own day but something above it; he must be in advance 
of his time, and consequently the effect of his work must lie largely in 
the future. If he fill these conditions, one may, naturally enough, 
expect nothing but miserable failure when those set to appraise him 
on behalf of his own time relate him only to what has been, and not— 
as Ibsen suggested—to what will come; when, in fact, they condemn 
him, or, at the best, apologize for him, in so far as he differs from 
the past and renders it obsolete. 

If it be asked how an artist’s originality may be tested, I answer 
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once more: comparisons with the past, and with related forms of ar- 
tistic expression, will always prove helpful and needful, but they will 
never suffice. Like everything else, art springs from life and must 
return its dues to that origin. For this reason the power and en- 
durance of its appeal must, in the last instance, be decided by its 
proximity to life itself. In form art may touch life by being merely 
imitative. In feeling and thought it must go further—it must in- 
terpret. And it must do so because feeling and thought are, in 
themselves, more or less close-fitting interpretations of life’s methods 
and meanings. 

Matthew Arnold defined poetry as “ criticism of life.” Rightly 
understood, his dictum tells most of the truth. For poetry, like 
everything else, gives its dues to the life from which it has sprung 
only in so far as its critical interpretations of that very life prove a 
means toward better and higher and more effective living. And in 
the same way as life reaches its highest efficiency not by standing still, 
but by pressing constantly onward, so art, too, must take its place 
with the forces that make for progress the moment it aspires at any- 
thing above mere amusement. 

And now we are getting near the basis of the Ibsen myth. The 
man who did more than anybody else to create the modern prose 
drama was far ahead of his time and generation, as all true poets 


must be; and he kept constantly ahead by pressing closer and closer 
to life. Nor did he content himself with the faithful portrayal of 
mere surface appearances. Like the miner in his own famous poem 
of that name, he was ever swinging his hammer “ to break a way into 
the heart of what is hidden.” And he perceived things that were still 
so deeply secreted from the rest of his kind that at times he seemed 


to them like a man talking of another world. 

Until he appeared, the drama was like a letter written with an 
eye to publication—or like the memoirs of a man with a long and du- 
bious public career to defend. The figures on the stage said and 
did not what their own natures and the premised situation made in- 
evitable, but what the author needed for the furtherance of his plot, 
or what he thought might impress the public. Ibsen placed life itself 
on the stage. He swept aside the arbitrary and artificial conventions 
that formed the playwright’s main stock in trade—traditional make- 
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shifts that were still used and defended even by men like Augier, the 
younger Dumas and Henri Becque. He banished the clever phrase, 
and he made his characters address each other instead of the audi- 
ence. He built actable, intense dramas with a dialogue as natural 
as the talk of two men in the street. And if some readers doubt this 
final assertion, I must tell them that there is not yet a translation 
that gives an English equivalent of Ibsen’s wonderfully keen and 
vital prose. 

For years his formal innovations did as much as anything else 
to arouse antagonism. But those days are past. Long ago the 
leading critics admitted the validity of Ibsen’s leadership in this re- 
spect. To-day his demands for greater verisimilitude of form have 
become accepted parts of the new dramatic technique. Similarly, 
though more slowly, we are lessening his lead in social and moral 
attitude. And I am not referring to mere political radicalism now. 
That sort of thing, needful as it be, meant very little to Ibsen. Po- 
litical reforms were important to him only in so far as they pre- 
pared or reflected individual reform. 

But it was he who taught us to be ourselves without being selfish 
as the trolls. It was he who made us acknowledge that woman has 
a soul and a right to use it in accordance with her own needs and 
inclinations. It was he who threw the sharp light of the stage on 
the responsibility owed by one generation toward the next. It was 
he who had the courage to question the redeeming value of deeds done 
in grudging surrender to “duty.” It was he, finally, who pointed 
the way toward a higher kind of individualism by making his super- 
man not an end in himself, as had Nietzsche, but an instrument for 
the ennobling of all mankind—a hand reached out by the race for its 
own uplifting. 

But even when leading us along these new moral paths—toward 
his “ third kingdom,” where poetry, philosophy and religion were to 
be merged into a new synthesis, and where “ good ”’ and “ evil ” would 
once for all be translated into “ true” and “ false ”*—even then he 
never reached quite out of sight of the host plodding in the rear. 
This happened only when he glimpsed and mirrored truths touching 
closer still on the core of all existence. 

“T have often thought of what you wrote to me once,” he said 
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of himself in a letter to Brandes; “that I have not acquired the 
present-day scientific viewpoint. How could I get over this handi- 
cap? But then, is not every generation born with the qualifications 
of its own time? Have you ever, in a collection of portraits from 
some bygone century, noticed a peculiar family resemblance between 
the different individuals belonging to the same period? That is just 
what happens to us spiritually. What we laymen do not possess as 
knowledge, that, I think, we have in a certain degree as presentiment 
and instinct.” 

It was just this intuitive power that enabled him to see, first of 
all, the radical error underlying the popular assumption that “ the 
past is what it is.” He perceived that, on the contrary, the past is 
changing constantly ; that it is revealed in new light by every passing 
moment; that what seems an unmitigated evil to-day may be changed 
into a great blessing by the unexpected event of to-morrow; that, in 
a word, the past is ever unfolding out of the present, just as is the 
future. This double process of simultaneous unfoldment he illus- 
trated beautifully in some of his later plays, while in some of the 
earlier ones, as in Lady Inger of Ostrdat, he carried it to excess. 

The same power brought Ibsen to realize the secret value which 
the seemingly insignificant has in life’s economy. It made him divine 
the symbolism that underlies very simple things and every-day events 
because of their deep-hidden connection with the mysterious work- 
ings of our own souls. None knew better than he the artist’s duty 
—as Millet formulated it—of “using the trivial to express the 
sublime.” Witness, for instance, the manner in which he employed 
the keys in The Lady from the Sea to denote Ellida’s changing re- 
lationship to the Wangel household. And the fact that Nora gives 
an excessive tip has meaning, indeed, as throwing light both on her 
character and her momentary mood—but not as a “key” to any 
cleverly construed allegory, which has to be solved as a mathematical 
problem and furnished with a triumphant “Q. E. D.” at the end. 

With equal force, however, Ibsen felt the truth of Dostoievsky’s 
assertion that “ what people call fantastic is often the very essence 
of the real.” Typical of this side of his art is Hedda Gabler’s use 
of the phrase “ with vine leaves in the hair ” to embody all the things 
that her existence lacked and craved for its normal development. 
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The phrase is indisputably symbolical, but only in the manner of 
life itself. If we analyze it in the light furnished by modern psy- 
chology, we find in it nothing esoteric or illegitimately mystical. 
The human mind is constantly taking hold of some striking term or 
fact and making it stand for a whole group of associated ideas. The 
use of such “ shorthand talk,” as it might be called, forms one of the 
standard labor-saving devices of the human brain, and language it- 
self is full of it. What it all comes to is that Ibsen saw, and saw 
through, many of the things that still elude and puzzle us. And no 
matter how “ fantastic” or “ mystical” his words and dramatic 
devices may appear to us, we may rest assured that—with but very 
few exceptions—they indicate a firmer grip on life’s deepest realities 
than we dare call our own. 

He saw likewise that life, as a rule, is not direct and simple and 
palpable in the weaving of its all-including web of cause and effect— 
that, on the contrary, it is prevailingly complex and ambiguous, so 
that we are almost incapable of an act that may not be traced to some 
alternative of motives. And Ibsen built the shadow-life of his dramas 
accordingly. Wherever he indicated a motive as the probable ex- 
planation of some act or attitude, he held another one ready in the 
background as a possible factor. The behavior of Hedda may be the 
logical expression of nothing but her inborn nature plus early en- 
vironmental influences, but it may also be prompted by the erratic 
impulses of impending motherhood. As the average man is a born 
absolutist, full of hearty hatred for all uncertainties and equivocali- 
ties that require additional mental alertness, it is not to be wondered 
that this feature of Ibsen’s dramatic construction has served particu- 
larly to provoke the accusation that he was weaving riddles for the 
mere pleasure of puzzling the rest of mankind. 

But the most remarkable and most far-reaching expression of his 
extraordinary grasp on life’s mainsprings must be sought in his dis- 
covery and application of certain forces which, though always pres- 
ent within and about us, had to remain partly submerged and largely 
overlooked until modern social and economic conditions brought 
their inherent possibilities into full light—forces whose share in the 
shaping of life’s course was barely suspected until the concerted 
labors of latter-day biology and psychology revealed it. In Ibsen’s 
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prophetic recognition of the increasingly important part played by 


these forces as rulers of man’s destiny lies undoubtedly, even now, 
the one serious obstacle to a clear and full understanding of his work 
by any reader of ordinary intelligence. And for this reason, though 
it may seem a digression, I must attempt a brief outline of what 
modern science tells us concerning the nature and operation of those 
forces. Science alone holds the key to the mighty, deep-running cur- 
rents that make all life one. And it is advancing science that has 
done, and is doing, most toward the lasting disposal of the Ibsen 
myth. 


II 


The ultimate discoverable aims of life seem to be its own preser- 
vation and perfection. Everything wants to be and to grow. But 
everything is at once a unit, an entity, fighting as such against every- 
thing else for its own individuality; and an integral part of some 
larger whole, sharing every phase of its existence with innumerable 
other units. Thus we find that, wherever life makes itself felt— 
that is, everywhere—the forces employed on its errands group them- 
selves under four heads, as static (anabolic) or kinetic (katabolic), 
as centripetal or centrifugal. These four universal principles rep- 
resent the cardinal points on life’s compass. They are not identical 
with any known forces. They are in themselves merely directions or 
tendencies, by which all forces known to us are oriented, so to speak. 
In every form of energy two of those principles are embodied. Each 
such form makes at once for stability or change, and for conforma- 
tion or variation. For life demands existence and improvement in 
each part as well as in the whole. 

Turning to man, we see that everything he does and suffers has 
meaning to him only in so far as it helps him to keep alive or to im- 
prove his existence—or in so far as it hinders him in the pursuit of 
these two objects. And from cradle to grave—without any choice 
on his part—his life is intimately, inalienably bound up with the lives 
of other men, and with these he must needs share both past and fu- 
ture, both heritage and ideals. At every moment of his life he craves, 
consciously or unconsciously, to be and to grow both individually and 
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racially. He demands self-expansion no less than self-expression. 
Thus we reach the four main motives of his entire active and passive 
being—the all-pervading motives of self-preservation and self-per- 
fection, of race-preservation and race-perfection. 

These are the ruling passions of all mankind, speaking no less 
plainly in the race than in the individual. For purposes of easy 
identification I have ventured to name them the Witt ro Live, the 
Witt To Love, the Writ to Do, and the Witt tro Rute. And col- 
lectively I shall speak of them as the Lire Forces. Characterizing 
them roughly, it may be said that the Will to Live stands for self- 
preservation, or conflicting order ; the Will to Love for race-preserva- 
tion, or associative order; the Will to Do for self-perfection, or con- 
flicting progress; and the Will to Rule for race-perfection, or asso- 
ciative progress. 

The two preservative instincts have long been recognized, and 
it is common among scientists and philosophers to lead our entire 
being, with all its crudest and subtlest activities, back to hunger and 
desire. But when life has been secured and love has had its hour, 
there remains in a wholesome organism, under normal conditions, a 
surplus of unspent energy. The higher up an organism stands on 
the ladder of life, the greater is that surplus, and the more striking 
is the use made of it. To me it represents life’s most precious asset. 
For out of it comes the energy which the perfective instincts trans- 
form into growth, progress, evolution. It is principally for the sake 
of that surplus and what life can do with it that man has to live and 
love, 

The Will to Do and the Will to Rule lead at once to individual 
innovations and to the racial assimilation of these through imitation. 
And this notwithstanding the fact that one of their main character- 
istics is their identification with apparently purposeless exertions. 
Actual uselessness has no place whatever in life’s economy, but life 
has a way of leading us blindfolded to our goal by making us accept 


its means as ends in themselves. This it accomplishes mainly through 


a system of rewards and punishments designed at once to tempt and 
to scare us into obeying the urge of the life forces. Commonly we 
speak of these coaxings and goadings as pleasure and pain, comfort 
and discomfort, happiness and unhappiness. Through the long 
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ages that lie behind him, man has not eaten with the conscious pur- 
pose of safeguarding life, but to escape the sharp pangs of hunger 
and to enjoy the sweet taste of food. Nor has he mated to prolong 
the life of the race, but merely to assuage the carpings of passion 
and to drain its ecstasy. 

Thus we find the Will to Do served, on one side, by a keen sense 
of discomfort that accompanies all overstocking of energy. This 
we speak of as ennui or boredom or restlessness. The first thing we 
need to learn about it is, that it is not an emotion but a physical con- 
dition, a “ need,” which gives birth to all sorts of disquieting feelings. 
On the other side there is to be noted a strangely acute and gratify- 
ing sense of increased vitality that goes with all expenditure of 
energy under normal conditions, and particularly with all such ex- 


penditure that seems to be its own warrant and reward. In the same 
way the biddings of the Will to Rule are enforced by a fear of isola- 
tion, a burning fever of loneliness, that at times seems worse than 
death, and also by the pleasure that inheres in every form of com- 
panionship. For the Will to Rule is, in the widest sense, a group- 
instinct. It is life’s instrument for securing to the race whatever 


is gained by the individual. 

The universal process of evolution embraces faculties and ideas 
no less than organisms and races. Thus the perfective instincts have 
grown wonderfully in scope and depth and meaning since that dawn 
when they were actually nursed on scraps of leisure time and energy 
left over by the more imperative claims of the preservative forces. 
What began as a mere hankering for diversion has since grown into a 
resolve to comprehend all creation; and what started as play has 
blossomed into heaven-aspiring efforts at the reconstruction of the 
whole world to suit our own ideals. 

We want first of all to raise our being to its utmost potency of 
bodily and mental vigor. We want to have the triumphant sense of 
being alive in a higher, more complete, more satisfying manner. 
This feeling we want to increase still further both by sharing it with 
others and by stamping our own selves on everything and everybody 
that comes within the reach of our influence. But above all else we 
want to escape ennui and loneliness—that gouging sense of empti- 
ness, of death-in-life, which we are coming to know as one of man’s 
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worst torments as well as one of the strongest factors among those 
that impel him to action. 

Exercise for the mere pleasure of exercising; sports and pastimes 
of every description; games, whether physical or intellectual; danc- 
ing and chess-playing—these are some of the palpable manifestations 
of the Will to Do. But pursuits and proclivities of much subtler and 
higher order may be traced to it. The miser’s greed and the col- 
lector’s hobby have their origin in it. The student, the explorer and 
the inventor are inspired by it. Our sense of beauty is based mainly 
on the pleasurable stimulation of sight and hearing; and the artist 
is moved by a craving to exercise senses and muscles and brain long 
before he dreams of aspiring toward any ideals. Wherever man is 
seeking new paths and new light, there this ubiquitous, never-resting 
impulse may be found at work. 

Our emotional faculties require exercise in the same way as do 
our muscles and senses, our memory and imagination. For the mere 
existence within us of a machinery for the production of a certain 
effect is in itself an impulse toward a search for just that effect. 
We are looking for pity, horror, awe—at the centre of a suddenly 
collected street crowd, or back of the curtain that parts the world 
of fact from the world of illusion—first because we have been made 
capable of experiencing those emotions; and next, because, through 
their “ play-practice,” we are trained into avoiding what is life-de- 
stroying and into seeking what is life-promoting. 

The fundamental characteristic of the Will to Rule is beyond 
doubt a passion for power, and as such it was recognized by Nic- 
tzsche. But it seeks a power that presupposes combination and there- 
fore leads inevitably to reciprocity. In its broadest aspect this 
instinct is a craving for the expansion of our own lives by their 
reflection in the lives of others. While partly responsible, at least, 
for vanity and pretension, for arrogance and intolerance, the Will to 
Rule breeds ultimately ambition, loyalty, patriotism and a fellow- 
feeling for all humanity. Among those inspired by it are the moral- 
ist, the true statesman, and the martyr-pioneers of every great cause. 
To understand how it wields its influence, we must remember that a re- 
former first of all is a man wanting to press his own feelings and ideas 
on his fellow-men—one determined that other men shall do things to 
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which they are not in themselves inclined. Of this force it may be 
said that it teaches us to rule in order that we may obey, and to lead 
in order that we may serve. 

If we consider mankind everywhere and in all ages, it may safely 
be asserted that, until recently, all but an insignificant minority used 
to be completely engrossed with the mere protection of life. And 
their efforts took the natural shape of fighting in one fashion or 
another. At first this perennial conflict was waged with all nature. 
By degrees it became directed principally against other men. Relief 
from it was found only in coarse material pleasures and in love— 
which was then little more than another kind of war. The perfective 
forces could not assert themselves except in their most primitive 
forms, by making men more fit to fight and to love. In a word, they 
had to serve the earlier instincts. 

Modern times have brought law-guarded peace, machine-made 
prosperity, nation-wide codperation, popular education and demo- 
cratic ideas. Physical fighting is becoming less and less needful. 
The craving for it will one day be regarded as distinctly “‘ atavistic.” 
Fighting in other forms leads insidiously to combination and co- 
éperation. The number of those not having to exert themselves at all 
for a living has been steadily increasing from age to age. And for 
all but a very few among men called “ civilized” the struggle for 
mere self-preservation has been greatly ameliorated. 

To a minority these changes have merely meant less to do with 
more time to do it in. But on the whole it may be said that the grow- 
ing store of leisure and surplus energy available to most men has 
tended to give the perfective instincts their supreme opportunity. 
Within the last century they have assumed an importance often 
equalling and sometimes surpassing that of the primary instincts as 
life-compelling motives. Not only through the artist, the student, 
or the reformer, but through thousands upon thousands of com- 
paratively commonplace human beings, these forces have been heard 
to speak with the commanding voice of passion, More and more, 
civilized man has come to feel that the one object warranting any and 
every sacrifice is the pure joy of “ being himself ’’—-as Ibsen termed 
the full and free expression of our natural tendencies, 


One result of this development has been a rapid and radical 
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change in our understanding of work, as well as in our attitude to- 
ward it. Once it stood juxtaposed to fighting and was recognized 
chiefly by its implication of hateful and degrading effort. Then it 
became antithetical to playing, as forced drudgery is to free pleas- 
ure. Now we are beginning to see that it can and should embrace 
the life-promoting elements of both fighting and playing. In the 
light of this new conception, we may define work as “ useful effort 
leading to normal functional self-expression.” 

In this new kind of work our own day is inclined to seek the most 
imperative motive of all. ‘The dread of ennui is acquiring the same 
power—and the same dramatic validity—as that of hunger or a hurt 
to our vanity. Hereafter, as Professor Héffding has aptly put it, 
“we will not work to live; we will not live to work; but in work we 


will find life.” 


Ill 


The main cause of Ibsen’s supposed obscurity lies then, as I see 
it, in his intuitive realization of an evolutionary trend from mere 
preservation to increasing perfection as life’s more essential purpose. 
He felt that a change had come over mankind, and he concluded that 
neither the primary instincts nor the more primitive forms of the 
perfective forces would remain capable of engrossing man’s whole 
existence. And because he saw and pictured the struggle of the Will 
to Do and the Will to Rule to establish themselves on an equal basis 
with the preservative instincts as compelling motives in human life, he 
made his men and women say and do things which to many readers, 
if not to most, could only seem preposterously unreal, 

Even at this late day the average man fears whatever is new. 
And he remains self-centred to the extent of expecting everybody 
else to be like himself in everything. ‘To an overwhelming degree he 
is still moved and checked by the earlier and less subtle instincts, For 
this reason he expects to see people—on the stage as well as in reality 
—care most of all for life itself. Secondly, he expects to see them 
fighting ruthlessly for the male or female they want—just as the 
lion is pursuing the lioness, and as the bucks are fighting among 

themselves for the does. He has learned that, under some circum- 
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stances, the Will to Love may overshadow the Will to Live—that 
when people have been “driven beyond themselves” by being 
“ crossed in love,’ they grow capable of many strange doings, such 
as the risking and taking of their own lives. 

This average man of ours is at a loss to understand Ibsen’s char- 
acters because he is a stranger to the motives that impel them— 
motives that have become clearly potent only under the pressure of 
recent conditions, and that are still decidedly potent only to a far 
advanced minority. It will be all but impossible to convince him that 
the ultimate reason behind Hedda’s desperate act is not her hopeless 
love for Eilert Lévborg. And the possibility of her departing vol- 
untarily from life just to escape unbearable boredom would to him 
seem unspeakably ridiculous, could such a possibility enter his mind 
at all. For ennui, to quote Jean Marie Guyau, “is in man a sign 
of superiority—of fecundity of will.” 

I have already indicated that Ibsen’s grip on the perfective in- 
stincts was, on the whole, intuitive rather than reasoned—that he 
saw and pictured the results of their activities rather than those 
activities themselves. But the secret of art’s power to move and to 
change us lies just in the fact that it presents ideas and truths and 
tendencies in their application to concrete being—that it shows them 
At Work, so to speak. Outside of poetry, we have to deal with 
them as pale, bloodless phantoms, created by our minds in forms 
little more tangible than our dreams. In art we find them clothed 
in flesh and blood; we find them wearing the faces and using the 
voices of our dearest and nearest; and thus we are able to Sex them. 
And seeing, we realize what they imply and lead to, in the future as 
well as in the present. It was thus that Ibsen pictured the motives 
and impulses on which modern man’s everyday life is more and more 
beginning to hinge; and it was for this reason that he was able to 
picture them with a fidelity and power which could not have been 
surpassed by any scientific formulation. 

In so far as Ibsen reached a reasoned consciousness of the new 
part played by work, for instance—as a blessing rather than a curse 


—this seems to have come to him only late in life. In a letter dated 
1890, written when he was sixty-two and had just finished Hedda 
Gabler, we find him saying to a friend in business: “ You learned 
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early in life to love work. The joy of working was not grasped by 
me until later. But then I learned most effectively to treasure it.” 
And it is only in the plays from his final period, beginning with 
Rosmersholm, that the need of soul-satisfying work as a human mo- 
tive is given full and clear emphasis. ‘That such should be the case 
is significant as illustrating the manner and order in which the life 
forces have made their appearance in literature as well as in life. 
Poetry is, in the last instance, nothing but a reflection of life, an ex- 
perimental re-combination of elements entering into all life. It has 
to follow the general course of organic development like any other 
form of vital activity. Just as the life-history of the individual 
recapitulates that of the race, so the evolution of literature has re- 
peated that of life itself. Just as the preservative instincts took 
precedence of the perfective ones in life, so they had to assume 
priority of birth and rank in poetry also. And in poetry as in life, 
the evolution of the instincts had to be mirrored in exact order, so 
that their more primitive forms preceded and antagonized the later 
and subtler and more “ unselfish” ones. As the result of this order, 
we note the successive appearance in poetry of certain THemes, 
in which we find close-fitting symbolizations not only of the life forces 
in their broadest aspect, but of their different evolutionary stages. 
First of all came the Fight Theme—the singing of man’s strug- 
gle to maintain himself in the face of a hostile fate—and it passed 
through a long progression of stages before the next one, or the Love 
Theme, could assume more than subordinate importance. The An- 
tigone of Sophocles reaches the 568th of its 1,353 lines (Camp- 
hell’s translation) before any reference at all is made to the love 
that binds the heroine to the son of the man who has just condemned 
her to death for burying the corpse of her rebellious brother—that 


is, for serving the Will to Live in a very subtle and far advanced 
form. 


For ages the two primary themes held almost undisputed sway. 
And those are still in a majority who deem them indispensable as 
“central interests” of the drama. But at an early stage there 
appeared, though confined to the background, what might be called 
the Prowess Theme and the Honor Theme, being, respectively, 
equivalent to man’s inner sense of superiority and his desire to see 
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that sense reflected in other men. Here we encounter the Will to Do 
and the Will to Rule in their most primitive forms—as a craving to 
excel and to be admired for excelling. We have here both fact and 
appearance—both ambition and vanity. Much later appeared the 
Work Theme and the Service Theme, wherein we have to recognize 
the highest known manifestations of the two perfective instincts. 

Ibsen was not the first one who gave artistic expression to the 
worth and power of work, or to functional self-expression as a life- 
ruling motive. There is Goethe’s Faust, for instance, of which 
Professor Héffding says that its most important aspect is represented 
by “‘ the idea of incessant endeavor.” But up to the time when Ibsen 
became wholly himself, it may be said that modern literature was 
overwhelmingly preoccupied with the Will to Love—with that “ all- 
subduing erotic yearning” which the Romanticists had proclaimed 
as life’s supremest expression. Even the great French play-builders 
of the mid-century failed, as a rule, to break away from this life- 
perverting attitude. 

Love’s Comedy was the first play in which Ibsen’s real genius as- 
serted itself, and the first one in which he gave clear recognition to 
the new importance gained by the perfective forces through the de- 
velopment of modern life. It constitutes an impetuous onslaught on 
love’s power to fill up life to the exclusion of all other factors. It 
is a direct challenge to that sentimental side of Romanticism in 
which Ibsen’s own nature was rooted so deeply that, in order to rid 
himself of it, he was forced to react antipathetically against it 
throughout the greater part of his career as playwright. To this 
day it is mentioned as one of his worst “ puzzle plays,” and why this 
should be so may be understood if we recall how a majority of cur- 
rent plays continue to accept love-making as man’s chief claim to 
attention at the hands of the poet. 

From that first negative embodiment of the forces pressing for- 


ward everywhere, Ihsen passed by degrees to a more and more posi- 
tive one. For a while—in writing Brand, Peer Gynt, and Emperor 
and Galilean—his mind wrestled with the problem of the human will 
in its relation to the great world-will rather than to other human 


wills. But beginning with Pillars of Society, he accepted the con- 
dition of our will as one of “ freedom within necessity.” Without 
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ceasing to hold man responsible to society for the Resuxrs of his 
acts, he agreed with the “ deterministic” position of modern science 
as to the origin of those acts. He cared no longer to sit in judgment 
on man for not using his will, as he had done in Brand; or to ask 
whether man’s willing be of any avail at all, as he had done in Em- 
peror and Galilean. Instead he strove to unravel the strands woven 
into that instrument we call will. He dealt no longer with it as an 
‘immortal soul”? bound for heaven or hell, but as a link in life’s 
endless chain of cause and effect. He saw that wrong willing and 
no willing at all might equally be the result of inherited or suggested 
influences. He came to see man’s salvation not in willing but in 
working—not in arrogant defiance of life, but in patient adaptation 
to its purposes and methods. He came, finally, to recognize work of 
the right kind as a vital necessity to normal man, and social service 
as the most soul-satisfying form of energetic expenditure. 

The scope of this essay will not permit me to give detailed illus- 
tration of the manner in which Ibsen’s increasing recognition of the 
perfective forces and their mission in life shows itself in his plays. 


All I can do here is to point out a few striking and typical instances. 


In An Enemy of the People we meet a man of thought strongly 
moved by the Will to Do in a very refined stage. While following 
out his natural bent, he is brought to realize his fundamental antago- 
nism to the emotional mass, which is still moved almost wholly by 
the primitive instincts and by the earliest forms of the perfective 
forces. In that play Ibsen had not yet reached his highest plane of 
thought, and he was content to let it end with the defiant resignation 
of an individualist who has not yet grasped the true relationship of 
his own fate to that of the race. As it stands, however, the play may 
be called the tragedy of all intellectual leadership. 

Of Rosmersholm Ibsen himself wrote: “The craving for work 
makes itself felt throughout the play.” But it goes farther. Re- 
becca came to Rosmersholm full of crude lust for power. There she 
met Rosmer, a man moved by her own life-governing instinct, the 
Will to Rule, but in so high a state of development that it should be 
called a Will to Serve. Thus we have set before us the clashing of 
an early and a late phase of the same instinct—we are made to watch 
the working of that instinct on two different planes of life—and the 
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point of the play is that the mere contact with a higher form of 
life tends to impel the lower one upwards. And in her renunciation, 
first of love and then of life itself, Rebecca proves unconsciously that, 
in life’s total scheme, the preservative instincts are means to an end, 
not ends in themselves. 

Hedda Gabler might be called the drama of ennui. By birth and 
rearing led into circumstances where all her natural promptings to 
vigorous use of soul and body are either wholly thwarted or else 
dwarfed into dawdling over mere futilities, a strong-natured and 
strong-willed woman is led on step by step through petty naughti- 
ness to error and death. Born in a more fortunate time and place, 
she might at least have caught the zest of life through the kind of 
political intriguing said to be found. in so many Parisian salons. 
But she might also have become envied and admired, as more than 
one successful woman of to-day, because of her capacity for hard, 
well-applied work. Little Eyolf may be called the positive comple- 
ment to the negative lesson conveyed by Hedda Gabler. It seems to 
proclaim that, if the Will to Do be satisfied in a supreme degree, the 
defeat suffered by the Will to Love may be outlived. But the play 
also foreshadows a possible interpenetration of the two perfective 
forces and the upbuilding of a higher and more effective Will to 
Grow. 

In The Master Builder, Borkman, and The Epilogue, finally, 
Ibsen seems to have dealt mainly with the necessity of harmonious 
as well as free development. He shows how even that life force which 
is particularly our own must not be nursed at the expense of the 
other instincts; how a universal law of life commands the symmetri- 
cal exercise of all our faculties and makes it punishable to stifle any 
one of them; how, in fact, a higher law than that of specialization 
is the harmonizing of all our faculties in common service of life. 

Borkman and Rubek have trampled on the Will to Love in order 
to let their dominant impulse have full swing. Both go down to dis- 


aster for having violated the law of harmonious vital development. 
Rubek finds no happiness with Maja—with life as it is felt and de- 
sired by youth and primitive man. He reaps nothing but death 
when he and Irene make a belated attempt to live their lost lives over 
again. But worst of all to him is that his art misses its highest pos- 
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sible note and becomes mere “ caricature ”—interpretation of life un- 
informed by that sympathy which springs from the normal expres- 
sion of our racial instincts. 

These are mere hints. But anyone who takes the trouble to read 
Ibsen in the light furnished by the life forces, as these are now com- 
ing to be understood, will soon see that the myth of which I have 
been talking never had any foundation in fact. Ibsen never pur- 
posely manufactured riddles. He never desired to be, or to be found, 
obscure. But to reach the heart of his message, it will not suffice 
that we spend our time brooding over his words or delving into his 
personal life. Instead we must school ourselves in the comprehen- 
sion of life—in the knowledge not only of its superficial aspects, but 
of its deeper and deepest truths. To know Ibsen better, we must 
know life itself better. That is all. 





THE REGENERATION OF THE THEATRE * 


MONTROSE J. MOSES 


I sevieve that the theatre has much to contend with in the in- 
creasing disillusionment of its audiences. A large asset in the appre- 
ciation of a play consists in a naive acceptance of its papier maché 
and of its convention. There was a time when this was very real to 
all of us; when we did not care whether thunder came from a tin sheet 


or the patter of rain from the rattle of peas in a pan. The press 


agent has at last waked himself up to his great sin of commission: 
that in his publicity work he has opened the doors of wonder too wide, 
and has shown the miracle in shirt sleeves. In the regeneration of 
the drama, one. of the first things will be to bring back the old- 
fashioned curiosity of audiences. 

This will mean that the keen virtue of imagination will have to be 
cultivated. When we criticise the paucity of the Elizabethan stage 
with its paper signs, or of the mystery play platform with its bowl 
of water for the sea, we discount the responsiveness of an audience, 
whose education may not have been as general as ours, but whose 
minds were more active and more sensitive to mere suggestion. So 
rapidly has illusion deserted us, and so surprisingly have the mechan- 
ical excellences of the theatre increased that, in order to retain the 
shadow of “make-believe,’”’ audiences demand settings which materially 
decrease the manager’s chances for large profits. 

Such expenditure is warranted in spectacular pieces like Ben Hur 
and The Shepherd King, where the plays themselves had attractive 
appeal. But scenery can no longer prop a weak drama, for the simple 
reason that the people are at last beginning to know something of the 
art of the theatre. To a certain degree, the press agent has been 
responsible for this. Not that his journalism has lost any of its 
advertising quality, but he is becoming more judicious in his state- 
ments, and more sparing of his credulous stories. There has even 
been a change, within recent years, as regards the wild hero-worship 
which traveled in the wake of the “star” system—a hero-worship 


* The Disintegration of the Theatre, by the same author, appeared in the 
last issue. 
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largely fed by the bits of stage gossip furnished from the press de- 
partment of every manager’s office. 

This condition is improving. Though the press agent is still 
primarily an advertiser for his “show,” he is smart enough to under- 
stand that his audience is manifesting interest in the technique of the 
theatre. The education which is thus taking place is somewhat due to 
the yearly publication of popular books on the drama by men who 
have knowledge, yet are gifted with an unscholastic style. While 
these volumes expound no new principles, they at least familiarize 
the public with those fundamental characteristics which combine to 
make an excellent play. The critiques thus gathered together in no 
way boast of the literary distinction of the work of Hazlitt, Lamb, or 
Lewes; but in their journalistic stricture, they do accustom theatre- 
goers to question technique in drama as they would demand balance 
in art. What is now needed in our criticism is a more rigid scrutiny 
of our right to enjoy certain amusements, and a more minute ex- 
amination of the methods of the actor as a creative artist. 

In other words, indirectly through the better class press agent; 
directly through the conscientious critic; and partly through the pub- 
lication of plays,—the theatre is receiving an intellectual training 
which the commercial manager already finds himself bound to recog- 
nize. Audiences are becoming technicians, despite the old cry of the 
tired business man. 

The unrest which marks general theatrical interests and the dearth 
of plays which strains the manager’s ingenuity, are sufficient indica- 
tion that no “open door” policy will bring immediate relief, even 
though it give the unheard playwright a hearing and a chance. The 
New Theatre in its first year examined two thousand manuscripts for 
probably six acceptances. We are all writing plays, but they have 
the demerits of imitation and lack the strength of the soil. The one 
school which we have in the drama is in the observation of American 
conditions—especially as they apply to business affairs. Once there 
was opportunity to do big work in the aspects of rural life, but 
even James A. Herne, sensing Ibsen before he knew Ibsen, was 
touched by a fast declining melodrama which soon went out of date, 
even as the sentiment peculiar to it did, despite its splendid odor of 
rosemary. 
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In the regeneration of the theatre, therefore, the playwright is 
growing to recognize that his own citizenship means something in the 
conception of his drama; that the one original opportunity of the out- 
ward drama, apart from the spiritual essence of it, lies in the locality 
of which Howells, Bret Harte, Octave Thanet, Page, and Cable have 
made so much in literature. The scenic idea has created a seeable 
American drama, but hardly a readable one or a preservable one. 
Salomy Jane, The Girl of the Golden West, In Old Kentucky, and 
such titles occur to everyone; in fact, it is not too rash to state 
that the theatre topographically has very well considered the local 
differences of the country. But as yet the activity of dramatic 
authorship has also become too diffuse—a characteristic of newspaper 
training and showing a want of set purpose other than to write 
something for the theatre which affords large returns upon the right 
thing. 

Yet the widespread interest as I see it will mean that a man 
properly accustomed to exact technique, and well-trained in the 
professional and in the cultural phases of his trade, will at last ex- 
periment in drawing from the soil matter which is the essence of na- 
tional life. This consciousness of the matter at hand is not cultivated 
by artificial means, but comes through necessity from within, through 
big conviction, through personal belief, through consuming interest 
in this condition and in that type. It is not a mere observational, re- 
portorial drama, such as we have in The Lion and the Mouse, or in 
The Gamblers. Not one of our American dramatists can thus far 
boast of challenging public thought or rousing public interest, other 
than that of fictitious excitement. 

Our theatre needs a body of ideas; it needs to reflect in better 
ways the undercurrent of American life. It lags behind the news- 
paper instead of leaping forward and making the newspaper keep 
up with it in civic pride and in common honesty. If we are given 
poetic drama, it has the scholastic idea that Marlowe and Sappho and 
Phaon are better than Hiawatha and an epic of the wheat, of hemp, 
or of the New England conscience. If the play is social, it simply 
dramatizes the newspaper, busying itself about the outward move- 
ment of life. The playwright knows that he is sure of sympathy from 
audiences whenever he places the warmth of American character in con- 
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trast with the artificiality of foreign social intrigue; hence the popu- 
larity of The Man from Home. He knows that a certain representa- 
tion of the stress and strain of Wall Street will rouse curiosity ; hence 
The Pit. But he is too prone to lose sight of the ethics of business 
in the noise of “ buncoism” ; hence The Gamblers and Get-rich-quick 
Wallingford. That is the usual inclination of the reporter after a 
story. 

The lure of large profits has been responsible to a marked degree 
for the general weakness of our native drama. Writers without 
technique in this special field have identified the narrative conversa- 
tion of fiction with the vital dialogue of the stage, not realizing that 
the structure in each is different. Yet one cannot help believing that 
the interest of the literary man in the theatre will affect the intel- 
lectual character of its future. 

But the literary man is not a frequent theatre-goer; whenever he 
is detected in numbers in the auditorium, it is safe to reckon that 
he has been brought there by a promise, not of drama in the theat- 
rical sense, but of ideas in the literary sense. If he likes the ideas, 
but finds that critically the drama fails to be drama, he condemns the 
theatre and hastens outside to deplore the decadence of the stage. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich never could realize why Judith of Bethulia 
did not prove acceptable; he attributed it to the uncultivation of the 
theatre-going public rather than to his own failure to meet some of 
the essential requirements of drama. Percy Mackaye, understand- 
ing the theory of stagecraft, persists in clogging his dialogue with 
sentiments and allusions wholly unsuited to quick-moving minds. 

Since this is the literary condition of the drama, it is safe to 
count the literary clientéle as a body in itself dedicated to the improve- 
ment of the theatre according to wrong methods. In fact, since the 
Puritan first lodged his diatribe against actor folk, there has been a 
persistent cry for the improvement of the stage. Societies have risen 
upon their own hopes and fallen because of their own mistakes. Con- 
ditions are altered, not by dilettantism, but by whole knowledge and 
sound conviction. Audiences may organize for the encouragement 
of particular plays, but the big public outside of cliques will have its' 
say, and will register its decisions at the box office. I have seen com- 
mittees of various organizations at the theatre, sent to report on the 
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relative merits of a play. I have seen the reports: trite, commonplace, 
sweepingly impertinent in approval or disapproval. The theatre is 
not harmed by such a show of false culture, and there is some humor 
in the fact that though the drama is little influenced by such os- 
tentatious intellectuality, the cliques themselves are at least being 
made to take themselves and the drama seriously. Undoubtedly they 
would have much more pleasure if they were able, which they are not, 
to join the vulgar crowd in its enjoyment. By their superiority 
they art violating the very essential spirit of the theatre. 

Yet I do not wish to convey the idea that I want this connection 
between literature and the theatre to be so close as to hinder the 
theatre. Drama is no handmaiden to literature; it is the highest type 
of literary expression and the most difficult in which to excel. The 
disintegration of the theatre, as we have examined it, indicates clearly 
that the methods of the trust have not kept the good play from its 
rightful public, for since the talk of the “open door,” we have had 
no startling discoveries in the way of exceptional productions. The 
process of reorganization shows that intellectual improvement must be 
coincident with the higher and more honest standard of presentation. 
For when we speak of social and economic forces in the theatre, we 
speak of the drama as a commodity and as an art. 





THE NEW ART OF INTERPRETING DREAMS 


EDWARD M. WEYER, PH.D. 


Datine from certain revelations as far back as the year 1880, 
Professor Sigmund Freud of the University of Vienna has been en- 
gaged in the work of extending the frontiers of our knowledge con- 
cerning the human mind. This statement is meant seriously and lit- 
erally; the mind indeed comprises territory that psychologists have 
scarcely more than suspected, never adequately explored. Freud 
gains access to these uncharted regions through the medium of 
dreams. One must frankly admit that in every age and among every 
people a familiar character of doubtful repute has been the revealer 
of dreams. Science has grown instinctively skeptical of such preten- 
sions. But of Professor Freud it may be said that he is the first in- 
vestigator whose daily work for fifteen active years has brought him 
constantly face to face with the dream as a practical problem, and 
also, he is the first whose attack has brought any practical result. 
His adherents are using his method for the relief of suffering; his 
theory already stands upon evidence gained from fully fifty thousand 
dreams subjected to a rational analysis. 

Under such scrutiny dreams have lost much of their mystery. 
They always prove significant, yet they cannot reveal the future, but 
only the past. They are always ego-centric and personal; no ex- 
ternal agency foists them into our mental life; they develop within 
that life, and belong as an integral part to it. Freud’s investigations 
have strengthened the scientific conviction that the law of causation 
operates in the realm of ideas as rigidly as in the world of material 
things. Every mental state is determined in all particulars by the 
mental states that precede it. ‘ Suppose I try,” writes Freud, “ to 
allow a number to enter my thoughts in a perfectly arbitrary man- 
ner; it is not possible; the number which uccurs to me is unmistakably 
and necessarily determined, though it may be far from my momentary 
concern.” So, too, even in our dreams, however fantastic they may 
be, all the details are determined by thoughts that have preceded and 
underlie them. 

Certain repressed memories which we cannot, or at least do not, 
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in our waking hours spontaneously recall, are very commonly ex- 
pressed through our dreams. This statement will seem strange until 
we realize that everyone is accustomed in his waking hours to exercise 
a sort of censorship over his thoughts and behavior. In fact, our 
educational system is, in large measure, a process for suppressing 
natural instincts in the child. Consequently, his later years are 
hedged about by an intricate tangle of conventionalities. Etiquette 
forbids us all to speak as we think or to act as we feel. Certain broad 
classes of topics are tabooed, others are discussed only in conventional 
ways. We learn to deport ourselves differently toward persons of 
different stations in life. In short, the entire behavior of everybody 
lies under this self-imposed censorship by which he protects himself 
from the adverse judgments of society. 

It is not at first glance so evident that we seek protection in the 
same way from pernicious influences which otherwise would persist 
within the mind itself. Yet we know that reminiscences, if they are 
such as would produce unrelievedly distressful emotions, tend soon 
to drop out of consciousness. Just as an animal organism may build 
protecting walls against a foreign body that has become imbedded in 
its substance, so the mind may build walls around a harmful desire 
or fear or regret, an unfulfilled aspiration or a painful reminiscence, 
after which the offending experience loses the links of association that 
bind it to the rest of consciousness. 

One means of restoring these repressed memories has been known 
to psychologists for a long time. Even the general public is aware 
that by hypnotizing a person, his normal restraint, or as we have 
called it, his censorship over thought and action, can be overcome. 
Then he may be induced not only to carry out absurd suggestions, 
but even to recall events that have vanished utterly from his waking 
thoughts, and especially to recall with astonishing minuteness his ex- 
periences on other occasions when the censorship was similarly relaxed. 
In delirium, or intoxication, or while one is recovering from an anes- 
thetic, the lid, so to speak, is lifted. Besides, as every one knows, the 
censorship is notoriously lax during our dreams. One of Freud’s ad- 
herents, Ferenczi, goes so far as to remark: “ There is not a single 
dream which cannot be shown by analysis to offend against some ethi- 
cal or legal canon.” 
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The bearing of these facts on the problem of dreams is now ob- 
vious, but to former investigators their purport was not so apparent. 
Freud’s insight into the mystery of dreams came as a logical result of 
his novel mode of attacking them. He did not seek, like his predeces- 
sors, to read a meaning directly from that confused and oftentimes 
irrational mass of impressions that the dreamer retains upon waking. 
Rather he strove to lay bare and to decipher the sources of the dream. 
As a practising physician, he was impelled by a motive stronger than 
any abstract love of science, the very practical and urgent need of 
bringing relief to patieats suffering from mental diseases. He de- 
vised a very ingenious method, but it is unlikely that he would have 
succeeded had he not been fortunate in encountering dreams of re- 
markable significance, the dreams of victims of that most singular 
and, to the physician, most tantalizing of maladies, hysteria. 

The fact that Professor Freud’s first experiments were made upon 
hysterical subjects does not mar his general theory. Their dreams 
are really normal, if by that word we mean that they are like the 
dreams of ordinary people. No one will claim, of course, that hysteri- 
cal minds are other than abnormal in some respect. We can well 
sympathize with the verdict of the Middle Ages, that these unfortu- 
nates are possessed of devils. The prosaic fact is, however, that our 
hystericals languish under a tyranny imposed by that very censor- 
ship which for the normal mind provides a salutary mode of defence. 
Their repressed experiences, after being banished from consciousness, 
may continue to torment them under strange disguises, either as 
pains or paralysis or loss of sensation, or as some serious functional 
disorder. The variety of these symptoms is legion; they rarely come 
singly, and they may attack almost any organ or member of the 
body, even though the part, physically speaking, be perfectly healthy. 
No single case can give an adequate notion of the disease in its myriad 
forms, but consider the following: 


There was in the summer a time of intense heat, and the patient 
had suffered very much from thirst; for, without any apparent rea- 
son, she had suddenly become unable to drink. She would take a 
glass of water in her hand, but as soon as it touched her lips she 
would push it away as though suffering from hydrophobia. . . . She 
ate only fruit, melons and the like, in order to relieve this tormenting 
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thirst. When this had been going on about six weeks, she was talking 
one day in hypnosis about her English governess, whom she disliked, 
and finally told, with every sign of disgust, how she had come into the 
room of the governess, and how that lady’s little dog, that she 
abhorred, had drunk out of a glass. Out of respect for the conven- 
tions the patient had remained silent. Now, after she had given 
energetic expression to her restrained anger, she asked for .a drink, 
drank a large quantity of water without trouble, and awoke from 
hypnosis with the glass at her lips. ‘The symptom thereupon van- 
ished permanently.* 


It is the duty of the physician to endeavor to trace every symp- 
tom of this kind to its source, not in the body of the patient, but 
among the patient’s lost memories. When the source is discovered, it 
very often happens that a mere recounting of the restored memories, 
provided that the sufferer gives rein to his natural emotions in the 
telling, will effect a seemingly miraculous “ casting out of the devil.” 
But these memories are exactly the ones that the patient cannot under 
ordinary conditions recall. Therefore, the physician may resort to 
hypnotism in order to create a favorable state of mental susceptibility. 
Hypnosis does not, however, automatically reveal the memories 
sought. Moreover, as Freud was free to confess, many hysterical pa- 
tients cannot be hypnotized at all. 

Alternate successes and failures with hypnotism finally led Freud 
to discard it. Then he made two notable discoveries: first, that by 
interrogating the personality as manifested through dreams, one is 
granted admittance to a mental storehouse where the causes of hys- 


terical symptoms are kept; secondly, that these repressed memories 


can be approached with good success in a very simple way, which is 
virtually the old method with the hypnotizing left out. 


Most of my patients [writes Freud] accomplish it after the first 
instruction. I can do it myself very perfectly, if I aid myself by 
writing down what occurs to my mind. . . . A certain mental prepa- 
ration of the patient is needed. He is urged to acquire skill in two 
directions: to increase his attentiveness toward his psychical impres- 


*See The American Journal of Psychology, April, 1910, p. 184. This number 
of the Journal contains articles by Freud, Jones, Ferenczi, Jung, and Stern. 
These papers, taken together, furnish the best general statement of the Freudian 
doctrines as yet obtainable in English. 
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sions, and to rule out the criticism with which he is accustomed to sift 
the thoughts that spring up in his mind. . . . It is advantageous 
for him to assume a restful position with the eyes closed. [He adds] 
We may not make the dream as a whole the object of attention, but 
only the separate fragments of its content. If I ask the patient 
who is not yet proficient, What does this dream suggest to your 
mind? as a rule he knows of nothing to lay hold upon in his field of. 
mental vision. I must lay the dream before him piecemeal, then to 
each fragment he supplies me with a series of fancies which may be 
called the “ afterthoughts ” of that part of the dream. (Die T'rawm- 
deutung, 2nd ed., pages 71 and 73.) 


The word here used by Dr. Freud is hintergedanken; I have trans- 
lated it “ afterthoughts,” but it may also signify “ mental reserva- 
tions.” Both meanings are appropriate, since these fancies are after- 
thoughts and at the same time revivals of experiences which return 
with a show of mental reserve, as if something—a censor, perhaps— 
were tending to keep them back. Success depends upon the dreamer’s 
frankness; he should report every vagrant impression, omitting none 
on the ground that to him it seems absurd or irrelevant or compro- 
mising. If the dream is very obscure or confused, the obscurity hints 
at an extra effort to conceal some important meaning. If any feature 
of the dream especially resists investigation, its latent factors are 
apt to be significant. For these reasons several hours are sometimes 
required to draw the submerged content to the surface. This content 
is sometimes ten or even twenty times greater in bulk than the bare 
dream itself. However, when the content is exposed, the dream’s 
meaning lies plainly revealed. Freud, basing his judgment upon a 
great many such revelations, has become convinced that every dream 
is a wish, the typical dream is the disguised fulfilment of some re- 
pressed wish. 

If the reader doubts the presence of repressed reminiscences in 
his own mind, he should submit a few of his own dreams to the test. 
He may verify for himself many of Freud’s assertions, if he will 
keep a dream-diary, and will adopt the habit of picking the skeletons 
of his dreams immediately upon waking in the morning. The wealth 
of his own dream-life will probably astonish him at first; then he will 
come to know himself as the proprietor of a busy theatre—owner, 
spectator, and critic in one. The dreams he witnesses may seem like 
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nothing that ever happened on land or sea, yet by psycho-analysis 
he will be able to resolve them into a mosaic of details, all borrowed 
from his past experiences, though assembled seemingly by the four 
winds of heaven. He will find that no dream-actor is ever a new cre- 
ation; all are fabrications made up of old stage properties from out 
the mental storehouse of the dreamer. A face may be that of an 
acquaintance; or it may be a combination of separate features of 
different real persons, so that there lurk under one disguise several 
real characters; or again, it may be composed like the photographs 
produced by taking the portraits of several persons, one over an- 
other, on the same photographic plate. Add to this, that one actor 
may be replaced by another in the twinkling of an eye, the second 
continuing the action begun by the first. Then, too, the scraps of 
dream-conversations may be identified, frequently word for word, al- 
though in the dream they may be spoken by a character that did not — 
originally utter them, and although their meaning may be strangely 
twisted by the context of the dream to signify something wholly dif- 
ferent from that which they meant in waking life. 

In general, dreams as they make their appearance before us are 
composed of fragments that are preferably either very recent in ori- 
gin or else old and very familiar. The old often emerge from out our 
early childhood; the familiar are derived from that common fund of 
experiences whence come our proverbs, myths, legends, and such other 
symbolism as each succeeding generation inherits from its forebears. 
Always, on the other hand, the dream contains some element or other 
taken from among the events of the waking interval preceding the 
sleep in which the dream occurs—some trivial incident usually, that 
has formed no close bond of association with other factors in con- 
sciousness. ‘This one element, however, often serves as a sort of peg 
on which the entire dream hangs. Also, when several dreams occur in 
the same period of sleep, we may safely assume that one main thought 
runs through them all. 

Freud has made us realize how marvelous is the play of forces 
whereby a dream gains access to the stage of consciousness. In or- 
der to be presented, the dream must conform to principles similar to 
those that govern all dramatic art. Much detail must be compressed 


within small compass; must occupy a brief interval of time; past and 
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future must be given in terms of the present, or else timelessly. The 
hurry of events, the bewildering confusion and the kaleidoscopic 
shifts of scenes and characters, are necessary in order to fulfil some 
definite purpose. Its import is further hampered by the fact that it 
must work through sensuous forms such as in waking life appeal to 
the ear and eye. Only feebly, therefore, can the dream convey logical 
relations such as we express by the connectives “ if,” “ because,” “ al- 
though,” “ either—or.” Yet all the details of the dream, notwith- 
standing these hindrances, are planned before the action commences. 
As if in preparation for a regular stage-performance, actors seem to 
know their parts, and the order of events seems predetermined. There 
is, thinks Freud, no evidence of any intellectual labor or direction dur- 
ing the conscious presentation of a dream; it comes into conscious- 
ness as a finished product, a creation of impersonal forces that bring 
it forth from regions lying beyond the dreamer’s ken. Even when 
exceedingly elaborate, dreams may transpire within an incredibly 
brief interval of time. Veritable mushrooms they are, long in form- 
ing, but springing up in numbers in a single night. 

As if to make the feat the more wonderful, the dream as it is 


dreamed is always a disguise. Its meaning invariably remains hid- 
den beneath the threshold of consciousness; not in subconsciousness 
perhaps, for there may be no such state, but rather in a “ fore-con- 


sciousness,” that is, among mental experiences that were once con- 
scious before the dream occurred. The latent memories which form 
the basis of a dream are frequently those that have no connection 
with the main body of our remembered experiences; in order to re- 
suscitate them the mind must flash back along those paths by which 
the dream entered the little circle of light that we call consciousness. 
Freud’s method enables it to make these excursions. 

Let us next inquire how so great a mass of latent content gains 
representation within the narrow limits of the dream. You know how 
a playwright, while in the act of composing a drama, must hold in 
mind a bewildering confusion of details, many more than he can 
possibly introduce bodily into the written play. His success depends 
on giving virtual expression to everything that is in his mind. The 
dream accomplishes its task in much the same way as the playwright, 
not by judicious selection but by a general condensation. In ordinary 
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waking life the mind rarely works in this way. Usually our thoughts 
follow one another either by some connection of time or place, or by 
linking effect to cause, means to end, or by suggestions arising from 
contrasts or differences. In dream-forming, the ideas are combined 
and associated according to similarity or analogy. A classic example 
of this mode, taken from waking life, is the case of Newton, who ob- 
served an apple fall from a tree, and was led thence to consider the 
fall of the moon toward the earth in the course of their joint revo- 
lution round the sun. His brilliant deductions on gravitation are 
supposed to have arisen from this unusual combination of ideas. 
Many psychologists have seen in the frequency of such combinations 
by similarity the essential difference that marks the mental processes 


in the mind of genius as compared with minds of ordinary intelli- 


gence. 

We must regard, then, each element of any dream as a chosen 
representative, standing in the place of a whole group of analogous 
elements, none of which are present with it in the momentary scope 
of consciousness, but which form a series of related experiences ex- 
tending downward through successive strata of mental content. Em- 
ploying a metaphor, we may say it is as if certain latent memories 
and desires, long repressed and finding no other means of utterance, 
seize an opportunity while the vigilance of their jailer is relaxed, to 
struggle upward into the light. But even while we sleep the vigi- 
lance of the jailer is only relaxed, never suspended. Each group of 
struggling dream-thoughts, therefore, in order to evade his scrutiny, 
selects a substitute that represents them all, but under a disguise suffi- 
ciently disfiguring to pass muster. 

For complete analyses of actual dreams, I must refer the reader 
to the examples supplied by Professor Freud in his work, T'rawmdeu- 
tung. However, from a group reported by Dr. Ernest Jones of the 
University of Toronto, I am kindly permitted to exhibit one that 
seems to be especially rich in interesting features, all of which are 
common enough to be met with in any serious study of dreams by 
psycho-analysis. Dr. Jones, in a letter, writes: “ You will doubtless 
remember that I recorded them as illustrations of certain mechanisms, 
not in any sense as examples of dream analyses. I mention this be- 
cause, in spite of my statements, some people have conceived the 
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idea that I merely heard the dreams and then read my own interpre- 
tation into them, whereas in fact the analysis of each took several 
hours.” 

Absolutely, there is no way to test the new theory but by fol- 
lowing minutely Freud’s method. Much adverse criticism comes from 
persons who have never attempted to investigate the latent content, 
but have blindly sought for some repressed wish in the conscious part 
of the dream, where it certainly cannot be found. 

The account of the dream is as follows: 


A patient, a woman of thirty-seven, dreamt that she was sitting in 
a grand stand as though to watch some spectacle. A military band 
approached, playing a gay martial air. It was at the head of 
a funeral, which seemed to be of a Mr. X; the casket rested on a 
draped gun-carriage. She had a lively feeling of astonishment at 
the absurdity of making such an ado about the death of so insignifi- 
cant a person. Behind followed the dead man’s brother and one of 
his sisters, and behind them his other two sisters; they were incon- 
gruously dressed in a bright gray check. The brother advanced 
“like a savage,” dancing and waving his arms; on his back was a 
yucca tree with a number of young .blossoms. 

. . » The true meaning of it, however, became only too clear on 
analysis. The figure of Mr. X veiled that of her husband. Both 
men had promised much when they were young, but the hopes their 
friends had built on them had not been fulfilled; the one had ruined 
his health and career by his addiction to morphia, the other by his 
addiction to alcohol. Under the greatest stress of emotion the pa- 
tient related that her husband’s alcoholic habits had completely 
alienated her wifely feeling for him, and that in his drunken moments 
he even inspired her with an intense physical loathing. In the dream 
her repressed wish that he would die was realized by picturing the 
funeral of a third person whose career resembled that of her hus- 
band’s, and who, like her husband, had one brother and three sisters. 
Further than this, her almost savage contempt for her husband, which 
arose from his lack of ambition and other more intimate circum- 
stances, came to expression in the dream by her reflecting how absurd 
it was that any one should make an ado over the death of such a 
nonentity, and by the gaiety shown at his funeral not only by all the 
world (the gay air of the band; her husband is, by the way, an officer 
in the volunteers, while Mr. X has no connection with the army), but 
even by his nearest relative (the brother’s dancing, the bright 
clothes). It is noteworthy that no wife appeared in the dream, 
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though Mr. X is married, a fact that illustrates the frequent pro- 
jection on to others of sentiments that the subject himself experi- 
ences but repudiates. 

In real life Mr. X, who is still alive, is an indifferent acquaintance, 
but his brother had been engaged to be married to the patient, 
and they were deeply attached to each other. Her parents, however, 
manceuvred to bring about a misunderstanding between the two, and 
at their instigation, in a fit of pique she married her present husband, 
to her enduring regret. Mr. X’s brother was furiously jealous at 
this, and the pean of joy he raised in the dream does not appear so 
incongruous when we relate it to the idea of the death of the patient’s 
husband as it does in reference to his own brother’s death. His ex- 
uberant movements and “dancing like a savage” reminded the 
patient of native ceremonies she had seen, particularly marriage cere- 
monies. The yucca tree (a sturdy shrub indigenous to the Western 
States) proved to be a phallic symbol, and the young blossoms repre- 
sented offspring. The patient bitterly regrets never having had any 
children, a circumstance she ascribes to her husband’s vices. In the 
dream, therefore, her husband dies unregretted by any one; she mar- 
ries her lover and has many children. 


This account lays before us a dream, with a part of its latent con- 
tent and some pertinent facts from the life of the dreamer: it illumines 
an entire mental situation. But let us return to the bare dream (as 
printed in italics). The dreamer, looking back upon her vision and 
accepting it at its face value, would certainly fail to observe that it 
combines the features both of a funeral and of a wedding. She would 
be impressed by the definite event, which is a funeral, and by the dis- 
play of gaiety with which the ceremony is conducted. Between the 
idea so dramatically enacted and the emotions which accompany it, 
there is a total lack of harmony. The lively music, the bright gray 
checks, and the savage dancing, as well as the vaguely triumphant 
attitude of herself as she sat in the grand stand, would give to the 


dream an appearance of fantastic unreality. This incongruity be- 


tween idea and emotion makes a large proportion of our dreams seem 
foreign and grotesque. The ideas we may regard as imaginary, for 
often they are substitutions for something more rational or they are 
at least distorted. But the emotions we cannot deny are as real as any 
we ever feel; they are genuine, having undergone no alteration in 
quality by being conveyed into the dream. They are feelings that 
belong to the latent content in the dreamer’s mind. To the dreamer 
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in the case before us, the latent content was pleasing, however hor- 
rifying this may seem from a conventional point of view. 

We have not shown why the conscious part of the dream is a sort 
of riddle, and why its meaning invariably lies hidden. Let us con- 
sider this reverse side of the problem, this effort at concealment, for, 
in fact, a counter-influence is continually at work, hindering the 
dream-forming process by dictating what it shall, and what it shall 
not, produce. The formative process operates in a rather mechanical 
way, but this force that opposes it appears to work with conscious in- 
tent, and I take the liberty of personifying it by calling it, the censor. 
If we regard this censor as a somewhat satanic influence, we shall be 
justified in applying to him the old adage, “the Devil is an ass.” 
His wiles are numerous and peculiar, but he perpetrates all his pranks 
as if he were drowsy, and as a rule his ruses are fairly transparent. 
It is his habit, for example, to conceal important things under the 
cloaks of unimportant ones suggested by superficial resemblances. 
This is plainly seen in the substitution of Mr. X instead of the 
dreamer’s dissolute husband. The men resemble one another in at 
least five accidental particulars; they differ in the one essential. Still, 
if we do not concede that Mr. X impersonates the husband, it will 
be difficult to explain why his funeral is conducted with military 
honors as befits the husband, “ an officer in the volunteers, while Mr. X 
has no connection with the army.” Another instance of the kind is 
the use made of the yucca tree; the censor delights in the employment 
of such a symbol. 

In general, upon the materials that go to form the dream, the 
censorship rests lightly. When poor judgment has been displayed, 
the censor can cover the mistake by displacing the natural centre of 
interest in the conscious dream; he can relegate significant but too 
obvious features to the background, thus forcing trivial details to the 
front. Or, he will weaken the intensity of the emotions and shift 
them about, thus endowing with a sham emphasis some feature of no 
moment to the main issue. If, in his complacency, he allows the dream 
to go altogether too far toward clearness, he may introduce the no- 
tion often experienced while dreaming, that “ anyhow, it is only a 
dream.” His besetting desire is to put us off the scent, and the solici- 


tude he has for a dream he carries over even into waking life. When- 
ever we attempt to recal] a dream, we shall find him on the watch. 
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All have observed how a dream that is remembered vividly at breakfast 
may become confused and vague by noon. Now, it is Freud’s belief 
that none of our experiences are ever quite forgotten, and dreams are 
remembered as distinctly as any waking experience of like vividness 
would be. Their rapid fading must be accounted for as a spell cast 
by the censor. We do not forget them, but, to serve his private ends, 
the censor instils into our minds doubts and hesitations. 

By such ruses, however, the censor may defeat his own purpose. 
The wise interpreter will naturally select as the starting points for 
his investigation these stupidly emphasized weak spots in the dis- 
guise. Where, in the second telling of a dream, the story differs, 
where something is left out, or changes are introduced, or new but 
trivial details are added, where in fact there is any suspicion of “ sec- 
ondary elaboration,” the investigator will do well to search with spe- 
cial diligence. 


Little was known in this country concerning this entire scientific 
movement before the coming of Professor Freud and some of his co- 
workers to participate in the meetings held in September of 1909 to 
celebrate the twentieth anniversary of the founding of Clark Uni- 


versity. It is not possible in a short article to follow all the threads 
of the discussions that took place on that occasion. Suffice it to say 
that the information derived from dreams has thrown light upon the 
proper training of children, and has led to a new theory of sex. The 
latent content has revealed facts that point the way toward a method 
for the detecting of crime, as well as toward a method for the treat- 
ment of mental diseases. The principles that govern dreams explain 
also our day-dreamings, ‘and bear a striking resemblance to those 
that lie at the base of wit and humor. They seem to account in part 
for the growth of myths and superstitions, and they are found to op- 
erate throughout broad ranges of mental phenomena extending from 
the practical affairs of everyday life in health and disease to the rare 
manifestations of genius in literature and art. A rough sketch of the 
dream theory is as much as could here be attempted, but it should be 
remembered that it is largely owing to Freud’s theory of dreams that 


a new movement in psychology, if not indeed a new psychology, has 
begun. 





EDITORIAL NOTES 


Tue controlling force in America to-day, as a hundred years ago, 
is supposed to be the People. They make, and unmake. They bind, 
and loose. They create their own conditions, and mould their own 
lives. Wherever there is wrong, they can right it. Whatever they 
want, they can have. The voice of the People is the voice of Power. 
Unfortunately, the People do not know this. They have been told; 
but they have forgotten. They easily forget. For though you can- 
not fool all the People all the time, you can fool the majority of the 
People for the greater part of the time. And that, naturally, is quite 
sufficient for the purposes of those who are specialists in exploiting 
the folly of the People, for their own personal profit, and with their 
own personal shamelessness. 

+ * . 

One of the most signal features of this folly is the comparative 
indifference of the American public to causes, and its excitability 
over effects—if the effects are sufficiently sensational. For in this 
vast country, small tragedies are dwarfed. We have no interest in 
the regular toll exacted day by day— in the child crushed to death 
in the streets, because the city has no other place for children; in the 
victim of foul air, overcrowded tenements, vicious surroundings ; in 
the consumptive, the degenerate, the unclassed; in the life flicked out 
on the railway, in the mine, in the factory; or in the slower but sure 
devitalizing of myriads born with “ unalienable rights” to “ life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” We imagine, perhaps, that 
we are interested. The subjects are mentioned from time to time. 
We have little agencies here, and little agencies there, to nibble at the 
problems. But public opinion needs something big, catastrophic, 
spectacular, to awaken it from its normal repose. It requires excite- 
ment on a large scale, whether in politics, finance or fire-calamities— 
in measures, millions or murders. But even then, when it is roused at 
last, it is concerned more with punishment than with prevention. It 
sees the effects, because they are big; and it demands a scapegoat. 


But it has forgotten, among so many other things, what a scapegoat 
really is—a victim to carry the sins of the People. 
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The Washington Place fire was an inevitable result of deplorable 
conditions—a result which could be foretold, as it was foretold, with 
mathematical certainty. ‘There was the usual scramble on the part 
of the local authorities to disclaim responsibility, to pass it on from 
one department to another, and if poésible bury it in a maze of de- 
nials, circumlocutions, excuses. But so far as can be seen at present, 
there has been unusual earnestness and thoroughness in the different 
investigations, and something of good can scarcely fail to result. If 
the powers of the local officials have been inadequate, or the regula- 
tions faulty, or their enforcement negligent and unfaithful, wider 
powers will be obtained, wiser regulations framed, and better men 
employed to see that they are observed. If there has been legal—as 
there has assuredly been virtual—criminality, someone, no doubt, will 
be punished. And this will have a certain valuable, deterrent effect— 
for a little while. But so long as punishment remains problematical, 
and is not rigorously inevitable, there will always be men who will 
take the risk—and compel thousands of others to take a greater one. 
But beyond the individual culprit, whoever he may be—capitalist or 
grafter—there is the real criminal. It is not the self-seeking politi- 
cian, the dishonest or incompetent official, who has to be considered 
primarily. He is an effect. The cause is in the indifference and 
folly of the People—the People who remain satisfied with a corrupt, 
lax and vicious system of administration; who will tolerate and put 
into power organizations which deliberately and notoriously demoral- 
ize the public service. Day by day, throughout the country, there are 
countless “ probes ” and investigations; scandal follows scandal; the 
entire system of municipal and State government is honeycombed 
with abuses. We congratulate ourselves on these “ probes”; they 
are a sign of a higher public ideal, a demand for honor and faithful- 
ness. So might the eruptions of scrofula be taken as a sign of the 
vigor of the body, the purity of the blood. We have graft, incom- 
petence, dishonesty, feeble administrations and inadequate laws, be- 
cause the People choose to have them, because they tolerate and en- 
courage a system that leads to inefficiency in every department of 
public affairs. It was the People who were responsible for the Asch 
Building fire—the People, of whom seventy-five thousand marched in 
the drenching rain, mourning their dead. 
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Wise and far-seeing statesmanship has been responsible for the 
proposal for a permanent arbitration treaty between the United 
States and the United Kingdom, and the reception of the proposal on 
both sides of the Atlantic has been impressive in its sincerity. This 
will be more than one of the decisive battles of the world: it will be 
the decisive peace. For it will be the precursor of other treaties, 
which other nations are even now anxious to negotiate; and it is im- 
possible to forecast the ultimate results. The optimistic will see in 
it the beginning of the disarmament of the world, of the federation 
of nations, of universal brotherhood. But the worst pessimist can see 
in it nothing but a force for good, a long step forward for civiliza- 
tion. Posterity may link the names of President Taft and Sir Ed- 
ward Grey with this achievement, when their other deeds and en- 
deavors have perhaps little significance. 

+ * + 

The Mayor of New York City has both enemies and friends, ac- 
cusers and apologists. But no one who holds high public office can 
be judged by ex parte statements. His appeal is to the unprejudiced 
and unfettered, to those who place public before private interest, the 
State before the Party—not, as Governor Dix so naively expressed 
himself in his congratulations to Senator O’Gorman upon his election, 
the Party before the State. Much of the criticism directed against 
Mr. Gaynor has been vitiated by political and personal animus; yet 
there would seem cause for grave disquiet as to his fitness for public 
service, and especially for the position he now occupies. Correctly 
or incorrectly, Magistrate Corrigan made definite charges with re- 
gard to the prevalence of crime and vice in the city. The Mayor is 
reported to have dismissed the matter with the following comments: 


“ Do not persist in asking me about Corrigan. He is one of those 
in this city whose heads are filled with vice and crime. How did their 
heads get so filled with vice and crime? You only have to follow them 
around at night to find that out. Let those who want to befoul this 
city and picture it as a shameless and vicious place go right on. 
Those of us who have to deal with the city intend to go right on with 
the large things which confront us.” 


This is puerile—so puerile that it is impossible not to doubt the 
accuracy of the report. Yet, with the omission of the regrettable 
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personal innuendoes, a somewhat similar statement expressed the 
Mayor’s views with regard to the disclosures of Mr. John Purroy 
Mitchel, when the latter was Acting Mayor of the city. Does Mr. 
Gaynor really think that virtue lies in concealment; that dishonor 
is not in vice, but in the public knowledge and condemnation of vice? 
He speaks of “ befouling ” the city. If the alleged conditions exist, 
it is their existence which “ befouls” the city, not the public ex- 
posure and demand for remedial measures. Perhaps Mr. Gaynor 
meant to suggest that a certain amount of vice is inevitable in a 
large city; that the social evil, for example, must be, to some extent, 
“ winked at” by the authorities; and that New York is neither bet- 
ter nor worse than other huge centres of population. This, at least, 
is a point of view—false, and terrible in its consequences; but often 
held by the irresolute, by those who try to compromise. We cannot 
compromise with a cancerous growth. We eradicate it, or are de- 
stroyed. If Mr. Gaynor believes that New York is better than it 
has been, that there is less open display of vicious conditions, he is 
possibly right. He is in a position to know the facts. Yet the public 
can place little reliance upon the judgment of one who also believes 
—or believed—that all the saloons in Manhattan are duly closed on 
Sundays, because it has been made compulsory to leave a clear view 
for the police, that they may see that the bar-rooms are empty—and 
that the bartenders are busily engaged in supplying the customers 
in the rear room. It is not without significance in this connection 
that the streets of New York are universally in a disgraceful condi- 
tion, and that the civic policy generally appears to be one of indif- 
ference and drift. And the men who stand for indifference and 
drift are the men whom America can no longer tolerate. It is time 
that Mr. Gaynor made his attitude clear. 


* * * 


It should be of some interest to the advocates of woman suffrage, 
both here and in England, to study the political conditions in New 
Zealand, which has long tried the experiment of votes for women. 
The statistics show that the women do not neglect the responsibili- 
ties of the ballot, as more than three-quarters of those entitled to 
vote actually do so—a slightly larger percentage than that of the 
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men. Yet the results of their activity have been unimportant. The 
no-license movement has been strengthened a little, perhaps; but not 
conspicuously. ‘The general tendency of politics has undoubtedly 
been downward; the “boss”? and the “ machine,” with their in- 
evitable corruption, are now as strongly intrenched as in this coun- 
try. It would be illogical to blame the women for this deterioration ; 
yet, at the best, their voting power seems to have been singularly 
profitless. 
* * * 

The publication in English of Professor Henri Bergson’s Cre- 
ative Evolution (Henry Holt), Matter and Memory (The Macmillan 
Co.), and Time and Free Will (The Macmillan Co.), is, perhaps, one 
of the most noteworthy events in the history of modern thought. 
Three years ago the late Professor William James, in the sixth of his 
Hibbert Lectures delivered at Oxford, England, first awakened the 
popular interest in this remarkable thinker of our time. He ex- 
pressed so large a personal debt to the works of this comparatively 
young writer, that his words of appreciation and acknowledgment 
have become the standard phrases of introduction with which other 
writers have brought Bergson before the reading public. ‘ Open 
Bergson,” he then said, “ and new horizons loom on every page you 
read.” And in another passage he confesses, “If I had not read 


Bergson I should probably still be blackening endless pages of paper 


privately, in the hope of making ends meet that were never meant to 
meet.” A tribute of this nature by such a man should make us pause 
to inquire who the recipient of the tribute is, and what it is that he 
has done to merit it. Henri Louis Bergson was born in Paris on Oc- 
tober 18th, 1859. He entered the Ecole normale in 1878, and re- 
ceived his degree of docteur és lettres in 1889. In 1897 he was ap- 
pointed maitre de conférences at the Ecole normale supérieure, but in 
1900 became professor at the Collége de France, where he is still. In 
1901 he was elected a member of the Institute of France. Such are 
the bare outlines of a career which has been passed quietly and un- 
ostentatiously in study and writing. But the man who wrote L’Evo- 
lution Créatrice could no longer remain unknown and unrecognized, 
for that work revolutionizes the whole of our philosophical thought. 
It approaches the problem of existence from a point of view alto- 
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gether different from that of the great thinkers of the past, from 
Plato to Hegel, and, while it does not present us with a closed system, 
it does so illumine the fields of reasoning that future adventurers into 
those fields can nevermore mistake the roads. But Bergson is not 
only a philosopher, he is a great artist, a poet. His books are built 
up as splendid cathedrals are built. Stone is laid upon stone; column 
rises after column, arch grows out of arch, and all when completed 
tower into the sky, the masterpiece of expression of a great archi- 
tect’s genius. France may indeed be proud of this great son of hers. 


* * * 


Much has been written lately, and much has been heard, of Mexico, 
the country in which the Government has for many years saved the 
citizens the trouble of exercising their constitutional right to vote. 
But more remarkable than the history of President Diaz, the long 
maintenance of his autocracy, and the political incompetency of the 
people, is the strange national custom of courtesy in all ordinary re- 
lations. Impoliteness is so rare that it actually attracts attention in 
this curious republic. Civilizing influences will no doubt gradually 
remedy this weakness; but it will be a long time before any city in 
Mexico can hope to reach the high standard so easily maintained in 


New York. 


* * * 


The common failure to understand the work of Ibsen properly has 


its main reason not in any inherent obscurity or artificial mysticism, 
but in his intuitive grasp of the new importance given by modern 
conditions to some of the forces that dominate and direct human ex- 
istence. Through the study of these forces and the part they have 
come to play in the life of modern man leads the only road to an intel- 
ligent reading of Ibsen’s work. Mr. Edwin Bjérkman’s article along 
these lines in the present issue of Tue Forum—T'he Ibsen Myth—is 
a remarkable literary achievement. In the opinion of The New Age, 
this writer is one of the coming men, not only of New York, but of 
all English-speaking countries. Those who read his contribution 
will not dispute this judgment. 





THE LOVER 


SHAEMAS 0 SHEEL 


Were all the women of the world to come 
And droop their languorous hair about my heart 
They could not hold it in those nets so fine; 
And pleading with lips lyrical or dumb, 
And howsoever an alluring art, 
They could not win the kisses that are thine. 


If Helen came, her white limbs hung with gold, 
And Deirdre with dim visionary eyes, 
And Grania, flame-haired, fiery with command; 
If Hero came—reluctant once of old— 
And she who all too long with Romeo lies, 
And she who led Dante heavenward by the hand, 


They could not make me fain of their fair lips, 
Nor lure me to the languor of warm breasts 
With any soft compulsion of white arms; 
And delicate dim touch of finger tips 
And fire that flames from eyes and fire that rests 
Would leave me cold and lose the name of charms. 


Nay, Solomon’s Love and Anthony’s Desire, 
Héloise, and frail Francesca, and their queen, 
Immortal Aphrodite, whom I praise, 
And all her passionate daughters veined with fire, 
Might pass like old bent hags, for I have seen 
Beauty within thy beauty for all days. 





THE NEW MACHIAVELLI 


H. G. WELLS 


CHAPTER THE FIRST 


Love ANp Success 


Vil 


Tue whole world had changed for Isabel and me; and we tried to 
pretend that nothing had changed except a small matter between 
us. We believed quite honestly at that time that it was possible to 
keep this thing that had happened from any reaction at all, save 
perhaps through some magically enhanced vigor in our work, upon 
the world about us! Seen in retrospect, one can realize the absurdity 
of this belief; within a week I realized it; but that does not alter the 
fact that we did believe as much, and that people who are deeply 
in love and unable to marry will continue to believe so to the very 
end of time. They will continue to believe out of existence every 
consideration that separates them until they have come together. 
Then they will count the cost, as we two had to do. 

I am telling a story, and not propounding theories in this book ; 
and chiefly I am telling of the ideas and influences and emotions that 
have happened to me—me as a sort of sounding board for my world. 
The moralist is at liberty to go over my conduct with his measure 
and say, “ At this point or at that you went wrong, and you ought 
to have done ”—so-and-so. The point of interest to the statesman 
is that it didn’t for a moment occur to us to do so-and-so when the 
time for doing it came. It amazes me now to think how little either 
of us troubled about the established rights or wrongs of the situa- 
tion. We hadn’t an atom of respect for them, innate or acquired. 
The guardians of public morals will say we were very bad people; 
I submit in defence that they are very bad guardians—provocative 
guardians. . . . And when at last there came a claim against us 
that had an effective validity for us, we were in the full tide of pas- 
sionate intimacy. 

I had a night of nearly sleepless perplexity after Margaret’s re- 
turn. She had suddenly presented herself to me like something dra- 
matically recalled, fine, generous, infinitely capable of feeling. | 
was amazed how much I had forgotten her. In my contempt for 
vulgarized and conventionalized honor I had forgotten that for me 
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there was such a reality as honor. And here it was, warm and near 
to me, living, breathing, unsuspecting. Margaret’s pride was my 
honor, that I had had no right even to imperil. 

I do not now remember if I thought at that time of going to 
Isabel and putting this new aspect of the case before her. Perhaps 
I did. Perhaps I may have considered even then the possibility of 
ending what had so freshly and passionately begun. If I did, it 
vanished next day at the sight of her. Whatever regrets came in 
the darkness, the daylight brought an obstinate confidence in our 
resolution again. We would, we declared, “ pull the thing off.” 
Margaret must not know. Margaret should not know. If Mar- 
garet did not know, then no harm whatever would be done. We 
tried to sustain that... . 

For a brief time we had been like two people in a magic cell, magi- 
cally cut off from the world and full of a light of its own, and then 
we began to realize that we were not in the least cut off, that the 
world was all about us and pressing in upon us, limiting us, threaten- 
ing us, resuming possession of us. I tried to ignore the injury to 
Margaret of her unreciprocated advances. I tried to maintain to 
myself that this hidden love made no difference to the now irrepara- 
ble breach between husband and wife. But I never spoke of it to 
Isabel or let her see that aspect of our case. How could I? The 
time for that had gone... . 

Then in new shapes and relations came trouble. Distressful 
elements crept in by reason of our unavoidable furtiveness; we ig- 
nored them, hid them from each other, and attempted to hide them 
from ourselves. Successful love is a thing of abounding pride, and 
we had to be secret. It was delightful at first to be secret, a whisper- 
ing, warm conspiracy ; then presently it became irksome and a little 
shameful. Her essential frankness of soul was all against the masks 
and falsehoods that many women would have enjoyed. Together 
in our secrecy we relaxed, then in the presence of other people again 
it was tiresome to have to watch for the careless, too easy phrase, 
to snatch back one’s hand from the limitless betrayal of a light, fa- 
miliar touch. 

Love becomes a poor thing, at best a poor beautiful thing, if it 
develops no continuing and habitual intimacy. We were always 
meeting, and most gloriously loving and beginning—and then we had 
to snatch at remorselessly ticking watches, hurry to catch trains, 
and go back to this or that. That is all very well for the intrigues 
of idle people perhaps, but not for an intense personal relationship. 
It is like lighting a candle for the sake of lighting it, over and over 
again, and each time blowing it out. That, no doubt, must be very 
amusing to children playing with the matches, but not to people 
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who love warm light, and want it in order to do fine and honorable 
things together. 

Perhaps we might at this stage have given it up. I think if we 
could have seen ahead and around us we might have done so. But 
the glow of our cell blinded us. . . . I wonder what might have hap- 
pened if at that time we had given it up. . . . We propounded it, 
we met again in secret to discuss it, and our overpowering passion ~ 
for one another reduced that meeting to absurdity. . . 

Presently the idea of children crept between us. It came in 
from all our conceptions of life and public service; it was, we found, 
in the quality of our minds that physical love without children is a 
little weak, timorous, more than a little shameful. With imagina- 
tive people there very speedily comes a time when that realization 
is inevitable. We hadn’t thought of that before—it isn’t natural 
to think of that before. We hadn’t known. There is no literature 
in English dealing with such things. . . . 

There is a necessary sequence of phases in love. These came in 
their order, and with them, unanticipated tarnishings on the first 
bright perfection of our relations. For a time these developing 
phases were no more than a secret and private trouble between us, 
little shadows spreading by imperceptible degrees across that vivid 
and luminous cell. 


Vill 


The Handitch election flung me suddenly into prominence. 

It is still only two years since that struggle, and I will not trou- 
ble the reader with a detailed history of events that must be quite 
sufficiently present in his mind for my purpose already. Huge 
stacks of journalism have dealt with Handitch and its significance. 
For the reader very probably, as for most people outside a com- 
paratively small circle, it meant my emergence from obscurity. We 
obtruded no editor’s name in the Blue Weekly; I had never as yet 
been on the London hoardings. Before Handitch I was a journalist 
and writer of no great public standing; after Handitch, I was defi- 
nitely a person, in the little group of persons who stood for the 
Imperialist movement. Handitch was, to a very large extent, my 
affair. I realized then, as a man comes to do, how much one can 
still grow after seven and twenty. In the second election I was a 
man taking hold of things; at Kinghamstead I had been simply a 
young candidate, a party unit, led about the constituency, told to do 
this and that, and finally washed in by the great Anti-Imperialist 
flood, like a starfish rolling up a beach. 

My feminist views had earnt the mistrust of the party, and I 
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do not think I should have got the chance of Handitch or indeed 
any chance at all of Parliament for a long time, if it had not been 
that the seat with its long record of Liberal victories and its Liberal 
majority of 3642 at the last election, offered a hopeless contest. 
The Liberal dissensions and the belated but by no means contempti- 
ble Socialist candidate were providential interpositions. I think, 
however, the conduct of Gane, Crupp, and Tarvrille in coming down 
to fight for me, did count tremendously in my favor. ‘ We aren’t 
going to win, perhaps,” said Crupp, “ but we are going to talk.” 
And until the very eve of victory, we treated Handitch not so much 
as a battlefield as a hoarding. And so it was the Endowment of 
Motherhood as a practical form of Eugenics got into English 
politics. 

Plutus, our agent, was scared out of his wits when the thing 
began. 

“'They’re ascribing all sorts of queer ideas to you about the 
Family,” he said. 

“IT think the Family exists for the good of the children,” I said; 
“is that queer? ” 

** Not when you explain it—but they don’t let you explain it. 
And about marriage——? ” 

“Tm all right about marriage—trust me.” 

“Of course, if yow had children,” said Plutus, rather inconsid- 
erately. ... 

They opened fire upon me in a little electioneering rag called the 
Handitch Sentinel, with a string of garbled quotations and misrep- 
resentations that gave me an admirable text for a speech. I spoke 
for an hour and ten minutes with a more and more crumpled copy 
of the Sentinel in my hand, and I made the fullest and completest 
exposition of the idea of endowing motherhood that I think had ever 
been made up to the time in England. Its effect on the press was 
extraordinary. The Liberal papers gave me quite unprecedented 
space under the impression that I had only to be given rope to hang 
myself; the Conservatives cut me down or tried to justify me; the 
whole country was talking. I had had a pamphlet in type upon the 
subject, and I revised this carefully and put it on the bookstalls 
within three days. It sold enormously and brought me bushels of 
letters. We issued over three thousand in Handitch alone. At 
meeting after meeting I was heckled upon nothing else. Long be- 
fore polling day Plutus was converted. 

“Tt’s catching on like old age pensions,” he said. “ We’ve 
dished the Liberals! To think that such a project should come from 
our side!” 

But it was only with the declaration of the poll that my battle 
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was won. No one expected more than a snatch victory, and I was in 
by over fifteen hundred. At one bound Cossington’s papers passed 
from apologetics varied by repudiation to triumphant praise. “ A 
renascent England, breeding men,” said the leader in his chief daily 
on the morning after the polling, and claimed that the Conservatives 
had been ever the pioneers in sanely bold constructive projects. 

I came up to London with a weary but rejoicing Margaret by 
the night train. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND 


THE IMPOSSIBLE POSITION 


I 


To any one who did not know of that glowing secret between 
Isabel and myself, I might well have appeared at that time the most 
successful and enviable of men. I had recovered rapidly from an 
uncongenial start in political life; I had become a considerable force 
through the Blue Weekly, and was shaping an increasingly influen- 
tial body of opinion; I had reéntered Parliament with quite dramatic 
distinction, and in spite of a certain faltering on the part of the or- 
thodox Conservatives towards the bolder elements in our propaganda, 
I had loyal and unenvious associates who were making me a power 
in the party. People were coming to our group, understandings 
were developing. It was clear we should play a prominent part in 
the next general election, and that, given a Conservative victory, I 
should be assured of office. The world opened out to me brightly 
and invitingly. Great schemes took shape in my mind, always more 
concrete, always more practicable; the years ahead seemed falling 
into order, shining with the credible promise of immense achievement. 

And at the heart of it all, unseen and unsuspected, was the secret 
of my relations with Isabel—like a seed that germinates and thrusts, 
thrusts relentlessly. 

From the onset of the Handitch contest onward, my meetings 
with her had been more and more pervaded by the discussion of our 
situation. It had innumerable aspects. It was very present to us 
that we wanted to be together as much as possible—we were begin- 
ning to long very much for actual living together, in the same house, 
so that one could come as it were carelessly—unawares—upon the 
other, busy perhaps about some trivial thing. We wanted to feel 
each other in the daily atmosphere. Preceding our imperatively 
sterile passion, you must remember, outside it, altogether greater 
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than it so far as our individual lives were concerned, there had 
grown and still grew an enormous affection and intellectual sympathy 
between us. We brought all our impressions and all our ideas to 
each other, to see them in each other’s light. It is hard to convey 
that quality of intellectual unison to any one who has not experienced 
it. I thought more and more in terms of conversation with Isabel; 
her possible comments upon things would flash into my mind, oh!— 
with the very sound of her voice. 

I remember, too, the odd effect of seeing her in the distance go- 
ing about Handitch, like any stranger canvasser; the queer emotion 
of her approach along the street, the greeting as she passed. The 
morning of the polling she vanished from the constituency. I saw 
her for an instant in the passage behind our Committee rooms. 

“ Going?” said I. 

She nodded. 


“Stay it out. I want you to see the fun. I remember—the 
other time.” 


She didn’t answer for a moment or so, and stood with face 
averted. 

“It’s Margaret’s show,” she said abruptly. “If I see her smil- 
ing there like a queen by your side——! She did—last time. I 
remember.” She caught at a sob and dashed her hand across her 
face impatiently. “ Jealous fool, mean and petty, jealous fool! 
. . » Good luck, old man, to you! You’re going to win. But I 
don’t want to see the end of it all the same. .. .” 

“‘ Good-bye!” said I, clasping her hand as some supporter ap- 
peared in the passage. .. . 

I came back to London victorious, and a little flushed and coarse 
with victory; and so soon as I could break away I went to Isabel’s 
flat and found her white and worn, with the stain of secret weeping 
about her eyes. I came into the room to her and shut the door. 

“You said I’d win,” I said, and held out my arms. 

She hugged me closely for a moment. 

“My dear,” I whispered, “it’s nothing—without you—noth- 
ing!” 

We didn’t speak for some seconds. Then she slipped from my 
hold. ‘ Look!” she said, smiling like winter sunshine. “ I’ve had 
in all the morning papers—the pile of them, and you—resounding.” 

“It’s more than I dared hope.” 

“ Or J.” 

She stood for a moment still smiling bravely, and then she was 
sobbing in my arms. “ The bigger you are—the more you show,” 
she said—* the more we are parted. I know, I know - 

I held her close to me, making no answer. 
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Presently she became still. ‘* Oh, well,” she said, and wiped her 
eyes and sat down on the little sofa by the fire; and I sat down be- 
side her. 

“*T didn’t know all there was in love,” she said, staring at the 
coals, “ when we went love-making.” 

I put my arm behind her and took a handful of her dear soft 
hair in my hand and kissed it. 

*'You’ve done a great thing this time,” she said. “ Handitch 
will make you.” 

“It opens big chances,” I said. ‘“ But why are you weeping, 
dear one? ” 

“ Envy,” she said, “ and love.” 

** You’re not lonely? ” 

“T’ve plenty to do—and lots of people.” 

“ Well? ” 

“T want you.” 

*““'You’ve got me.” 

She put her arm about me and kissed me. “I want you,” she 
said, “ just as if I had nothing of you. You don’t understand— 
how a woman wants a man. I thought once if I just gave myself 
to you it would be enough. It was nothing—it was just a step 
across the threshold. My dear, every moment you are away I ache 
for you—ache! I want to be about when it isn’t love-making or 
talk. I want to be doing things for you, and watching you when 
you’re not thinking of me. All those safe, careless, intimate things. 
And something else——” She stopped. “ Dear, I don’t want to 
bother you. I just want you to know I love you. .. .” 

She caught my head in her hands and kissed it, then stood up 
abruptly. 

I looked up at her, a little perplexed. 

“ Dear heart,” said I, “ isn’t this enough? You’re my council- 
lor, my colleague, my right hand, the secret soul of my life——” 

** And I want to darn your socks,” she said, smiling back at me. 

* You’re insatiable.” 

She smiled. “No,” she said. “I’m not insatiable, Master. 
But I’m a woman in love. And I’m finding out what I want, and 
what is necessary to me—and what I can’t have. That’s all.” 

“ We get a lot.” 

“We want a lot. You and I are greedy people for the things 
we like, Master. It’s very evident we’ve got nearly all we can ever 
have of one another—and I’m not satisfied.” 

“ What more is there? ” 

“For you—very little. I wonder. For me—everything. Yes 
—everything. You didn’t mean it, Master; you didn’t know any 


> 
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more than I did when I began, but love between a man and a woman 
is sometimes very one-sided. Fearfully one-sided! That’s all. . .” 

“ Don’t you ever want children? ” she said abruptly. 

“I suppose I do.” 

“You don’t!” 

“T haven’t thought of them.” 

“ A man doesn’t, perhaps. But I have. . . . I want them—like 
hunger. Your children, and home with you. Really, continually 
you! That’s the trouble. . . . I can’t have ’em, Master, and I can’t 
have you.” 

She was crying, and through her tears she laughed. 

“I’m going to make a scene,” she said, “ and get this over. I’m 
so discontented and miserable; I’ve got to tell you. It would come 
between us if I didn’t. I’m in love with you, with everything—with 
all my brains. [ll pull through all right. Ill be good, Master, 
never you fear. But to-day I’m crying out with all my being. This 
election You’re going up; you’re going on. In these papers 
—you’re a great big fact. It’s suddenly come home to me. At the 
back of my mind I’ve always had the idea I was going to have you 
somewhere presently for myself—I mean to have you to go long 
tramps with, to keep house for, to get meals for, to watch for of an 
evening. It’s a sort of habitual background to my thought of you. 


And it’s nonsense—utter nonsense!” She stopped. She was cry- 
ing and choking. “ And the child, you know—the child!” 

I was troubled beyond measure, but Handitch and its intimations 
were clear and strong. 

“* We can’t have that,” I said. 

“No,” she said, “ we can’t have that.” 

“We've got our own things to do.” 


“ Your things,” she said. 


* Aren’t they yours too? ” 

“ Because of you,” she said. 

“ Aren’t they your very own things? ” 

* Women don’t have that sort of very own thing. Indeed, it’s 
true! And think! You’ve been down there preaching the good- 
ness of children, telling them the only good thing in a state is happy, 
hopeful children, working to free mothers and children ” 

** And we give our own children to do it?” I said. 

* Yes,” she said. “ And sometimes I think it’s too much to give— 
too much altogether. . . . Children get into a woman’s brain—when 
she mustn’t have them, especially when she must never hope for them. 
Think of the child we might have now !—the little creature with soft, 
tender skin, and little hands and little feet! At times it haunts me. 
It comes and says, Why wasn’t I given life? I can hear it in the 
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night. . . . The world is full of such little ghosts, dear lover—little 
things that asked for life and were refused. They clamor to me. 
It’s like a little fist beating at my heart. Love children, beautiful 
children. Little cold hands that tear at my heart! Oh, my heart 
and my lord!” She was holding my arm with both her hands and 
weeping against it, and now she drew herself to my shoulder and 
wept and sobbed in my embrace. “I shall never sit with your child 
on my knee and you beside me—never, and I am a woman and your 
lover! .. .” 


II 


But the profound impossibility of our relation was now becom- 
ing more and more apparent to us. We found ourselves seeking 
justification, clinging passionately to a situation that was coldly, 
pitilessly, impossible and fated. We wanted quite intensely to live 
together and have a child, but also we wanted very many other things 
that were incompatible with these desires. It was extraordinarily 
difficult to weigh our political and intellectual ambitions against those 
intimate wishes. The weights kept altering according as one found 
oneself grasping this valued thing or that. It wasn’t as if we could 
throw everything aside for our love, and have that as we wanted it. 
Love such as we bore one another isn’t altogether, or even chiefly, 
a thing in itself—it is for the most part a value set upon things. 
Our love was interwoven with all our other interests; to go out of 
the world and live in isolation seemed to us like killing the best parts 
of each other; we loved the sight of each other engaged finely and 
characteristically, we knew each other best as activities. We had 
no delusions about material facts; we didn’t want each other alive 
or dead, we wanted each other fully alive. We wanted to do big 
things together, and for us to take each other openly and desperately 
would leave us nothing in the world to do. We wanted children in- 
deed passionately, but children with every helpful chance in the 
world, and children born in scandal would be handicapped at every 
turn. We wanted to share a home, and not a solitude. 

And when we were at this stage of realization, began the intima- 
tions that we were found out, and that scandal was afoot against 
us. 


I heard of it first from Esmeer, who deliberately mentioned it, 
with that steady gray eye of his watching me, as an instance of the 
preposterous falsehoods people will circulate. It came to Isabel al- 
most simultaneously through a married college friend, who made it 
her business to demand either confirmation or denial. It filled us 
both with consternation. In the surprise of the moment Isabel ad- 
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mitted her secret and her friend went off “ reserving her freedom of 
action.” 

Discovery broke out in every direction. Friends with grave 
faces and an atmosphere of infinite tact invaded us both. Other 
friends ceased to invade either of us. It was manifest we had be- 
come—we knew not how—a private scandal, a subject for duologues, 
an amazement, a perplexity, a vivid interest. In a few brief weeks 
it seemed London passed from absolute unsuspiciousness to a chatter- 
ing exaggeration of its knowledge of our relations. 

It was just the most inappropriate time for that disclosure. The 
long smouldering antagonism to my endowment of motherhood ideas 
had flared up into an active campaign in the Expurgator, and it 
would be altogether disastrous to us if I should be convicted of any 
personal irregularity. It was just because of the manifest and chal- 
lenging respectability of my position that I had been able to carry 
the thing as far as I had done. Now suddenly my fortunes had 
sprung a leak, and scandal was pouring in. . . . It chanced, too, 
that a wave of moral intolerance was sweeping through London, one 
of those waves in which the bitterness of the consciously just finds an 
ally in the panic of the undiscovered. A certain Father Blodgett 
had been preaching against social corruption with extraordinary 
force, and had roused the Church of England people to a kind of 
competition in denunciation. The old methods of the Anti-Socialist 
campaign had been renewed, and had offered far too wide a scope and 
too tempting an opportunity for private animosity, to be restricted 
to the private affairs of the Socialists. I had intimations of an ex- 
tensive circulation of “ private and confidential ” letters. . . . 

I think there can be nothing else in life quite like the unnerving 
realization that rumor and scandal are afoot about one. Abruptly 
one’s confidence in the solidity of the universe disappears. One walks 
silenced through a world that one feels to be full of inaudible accu- 
sations. One cannot challenge the assault, get it out into the open, 
separate truth and falsehood. It slinks from you, turns aside its 
face. Old acquaintances suddenly evaded me, made extraordinary 
excuses ; men who had presumed on the verge of my world and pes- 
tered me with an intrusive enterprise, now took the bold step of flat 
repudiation. I became doubtful about the return of a nod, retracted 
all those tentacles of easy civility that I had hitherto spread to the 
world. I still grow warm with amazed indignation when I recall that 
Edward Crampton, meeting me full on the steps of the Climax Club, 
cut me dead. “ By God!” I cried, and came near catching him by 
the throat and wringing out of him what of all good deeds and bad, 
could hearten him, a younger man than I, and empty beyond com- 
parison, to dare to play the judge to me. And then I had an open 
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slight from Mrs. Millingham, whom I had counted on as one counts 
upon the sunrise. I had not expected things of that sort; they were 
disconcerting beyond measure; it was as if the world were giving 
way beneath my feet, as though something failed in the essential con- 
fidence of life, as though a hand of wet ice had touched my heart. 
Similar things were happening to Isabel. Yet we went on for a time, 
working, visiting, meeting, trying to ignore this gathering of im- 
placable forces against us. 

For a time I was perplexed beyond measure to account for this 
campaign. Then I got a clue. The centre of diffusion was the 
Bailey household. The Baileys had never forgiven me my abandon- 
ment of the young Liberal group they had done so much to inspire 
and organize; their dinner-table had long been a scene of hostile de- 
preciation of the Blue Weekly and all its allies; week after week Al- 
‘tiora proclaimed that I was “ doing nothing,” and found other causes 
for our by-election triumphs; I counted Chambers Street a danger- 
ous place for me. Yet, nevertheless, I was astonished to find them 
using a private scandal against me. They did. I think Handitch 
had filled up the measure of their bitterness, for I had not only aban- 
doned them, but I was succeeding beyond even their power of mis- 
representation. Always I had been a wasp in their spider’s web, 
difficult to claim as a tool, critical, antagonistic. I admired their 
work and devotion enormously, but I had never concealed my con- 
tempt for a certain childish vanity they displayed, and for the fre- 
quent puerility of their political intrigues. I suppose contempt 
galls more than injuries, and anyhow they had me now. They had 
me. Bailey, I found, was warning fathers of girls against me as a 
* reckless libertine,” and Altiora, flushed, roguish, and disheveled, 
was sitting on her fender curb after dinner, and pledging little par- 
ties of five or six women at a time with infinite gusto not to let the 
matter go further. Our cell was open to the world, and a bleak, dis- 
tressful daylight streaming in. 

I had a gleam of a more intimate motive in Altiora from the re- 
ports that came to me. Isabel had been doing a series of five or six 
articles in the Political Review in support of our campaign, the Po- 
litical Review which had hitherto been loyally Baileyite. Quite her 
best writing up to the present, at any rate, is in those papers, and 
no doubt Altiora had had not only to read her in those invaded 
columns, but listen to her praises in the mouths of the tactless in- 
fluential. Altiora, like so many people who rely on gesture and 
vocal insistence in conversation, writes a poor and slovenly prose and 
handles an argument badly; Isabel has her University training be- 
hind her and wrote from the first with the stark power of a clear- 
headed man. ‘“ Now we know,” said Altiora, with just a gleam of 
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malice showing through her brightness, “ now we know who helps 
with the writing!” 

She revealed astonishing knowledge. 

For a time I couldn’t for the life of me discover her sources. I 
had, indeed, a desperate intention of challenging her, and then I be- 
thought me of a youngster named Curmain, who had been my supple- 
mentary typist and secretary for a time, and whom I had sent on 
to her before the days of our breach. “ Of course!” said I, “ Cur- 
main!” He was a tall, drooping, sidelong youth with sandy hair, 
a little forward head, and a long thin neck. He stole stamps, and, 
I suspected, rifled my private letter drawer, and I found him one day 
on a turn of the stairs looking guilty and ruffled with a pretty Irish 
housemaid of Margaret’s manifestly in a state of hot indignation. 
I saw nothing, but I felt everything in the air between them. I hate 
this pestering of servants, but at the same time I didn’t want Curmain 
wiped out of existence, so I had packed him off without unnecessary 
discussion to Altiora. He was quick and cheap anyhow, and I 
thought her general austerity ought to redeem him if anything 
could; the Chambers Street housemaid wasn’t for any man’s kissing 
and showed it, and the stamps and private letters were looked after 
with an efficiency altogether surpassing mine. And Altiora, I’ve no 
doubt left now whatever, pumped this young undesirable about me, 
and scenting a story, had him to dinner alone one evening to get to 
the bottom of the matter. She got quite to the bottom of it,—it 
must have been a queer duologue. She read Isabel’s careless, inti- 
mate letters to me, so to speak, by this proxy, and she wasn’t ashamed 
to use this information in the service of the bitterness that had 
sprung up in her since our political breach. It was essentially a 
personal bitterness ; it helped no public purpose of theirs to get rid of 
me. My downfall in any public sense was sheer waste,—the !oss of 
aman. She knew she was behaving badly, and so, when it came to 
remonstrance, she behaved worse. She’d got names and dates and 
places; the efficiency of her information was irresistible. And she 
set to work at it marvelously. Never before, in all her pursuit of 
efficient ideals, had Altiora achieved such levels of efficiency. I wrote 
a protest that was perhaps ill-advised and angry, I went to her and 
tried to stop her. She wouldn’t listen, she wouldn’t think, she de- 
nied and lied, she behaved like a naughty child of six years old which 
has made up its mind to be hurtful. It wasn’t only, I think, that 
she couldn’t bear our political and social influence; she also—I real- 
ized at that interview—couldn’t bear our loving. It seemed to her 
the sickliest thing,—a thing quite unendurable. While such things 
were, the virtue had gone out of her world. 

I’ve the vividest memory of that call of mine. She’d just come 
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in and taken off her hat, and she was gray and disheveled and tired, 
and in a business-like dress of black and crimson that didn’t suit her 
and was muddy about the skirts; she’d a cold in her head and sniffed 
penetratingly, she avoided my eye as she talked and interrupted 
everything I had to say; she kept stabbing fiercely at the cushions of 
her sofa with a long hat-pin and pretending she was overwhelmed 
with grief at the débdcle she was deliberately organizing. 

“Then part,” she cried, “ part. If you don’t want a smashing 
up,—part! You two have got to be parted. You’ve got never to 
see each other ever, never to speak.” There was a zest in her voice. 
“ We’re not circulating stories,” she denied. “No! And Curmain 
never told us anything—Curmain is an excellent young man; oh! a 
quite excellent young man. You misjudged him altogether. . . .” 

I was equally unsuccessful with Bailey. I caught the little 
wretch in the League Club, and he wriggled and lied. He wouldn’t 
say where he had got his facts, he wouldn’t admit he had told any 
one. When I gave him the names of two men who had come to me 
astonished and incredulous, he attempted absurdly to make me think 
they had told him. He did his horrible little best to suggest that 
honest old Quackett, who had just left England for the Cape, was the 
real scandalmonger. That struck me as mean, even for Bailey. I’ve 
still the odd vivid impression of his fluting voice, excusing the inex- 


cusable, his big, shifty face evading me, his perspiration-beaded 
forehead, the shrugging shoulders, and the would-be exculpatory 
gestures—Houndsditch gestures—of his enormous ugly hands 

**T can assure you, my dear fellow,” he said, “I can assure you 
we’ve done everything to shield you—everything. . . .” 


III 


Isabel came after dinner one evening and talked in the office. 
She made a white-robed, dusky figure against the deep blues of my 
big window. I sat at my desk and tore a quill pen to pieces as I 
talked. 

“The Baileys don’t intend to let this drop,” I said. “ They 
mean that everyone in London is to know about it.” 

“T know.” 

“ Well!” I said. 

“ Dear heart,” said Isabel, facing it, “ it’s no good waiting for 
things to overtake us; we’re at the parting of the ways.” 

“What are we to do?” 

“ They won’t let us go on.” 

“Damn them! ” 

“ They are organizing scandal.” 
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“ It’s no good waiting for things to overtake us,” I echoed; “ they 
have overtaken us.” I turned on her. “ What do you want to do? ” 

“ Everything,” she said. “ Keep you and have our work. Aren’t 
we Mates? ” 

“We can’t.” 

* And we can’t!” 

* P’ve got to tell Margaret,” I said. 

* Margaret!” 

“T can’t bear the idea of any one else getting in front with it. 
I’ve been wincing about Margaret secretly a 

“T know. You’ll have to tell her-—and make your peace with her.” 

She leant back against the bookcases under the window. 

“* We've had some good times, Master,” she said, with a sigh in 
her voice. 

And then for a long time we stared at one another in silence. 

* We haven’t much time left,” she said. 

** Shall we bolt? ” I said. 

* And leave all this? ” she asked, with her eyes going round the 
room. “ And that?” And her head indicated Westminster. “ No!” 

I said no more of bolting. 

“‘ We’ve got to screw ourselves up to surrender,” she said. 

“* Something.” 

** A lot.” 

* Master,” she said, “ it isn’t all sex and stuff between us? ” 

“ee No ! 9 

“ T can’t give up the work. Our work’s my life.” 

We came upon another long pause. 

‘No one will believe we’ve ceased to be lovers—if we simply do,” 
she said. 

** We shouldn’t.” 

“ We've got to do something more parting than that.” 

I nodded, and again we paused. She was coming to something. 

“TI could marry Shoesmith,” she said abruptly. 

* But ” T objected. 

“ He knows. It wasn’t fair. I told him.” 

“Oh, that explains,” I said. ‘ There’s been a kind of sulki- 
ness But—you told him? ” 

She nodded. ‘“ He’s rather badly hurt,” she said. ‘“ He’s been 
a good friend to me. He’s curiously loyal. But something, something 
he said one day—forced me to let him know. . . . That’s been the 
beastliness of all this secrecy. That’s the beastliness of all secrecy. 
You have to spring surprises on people. But he keeps on. He’s 
steadfast. He’d already suspected. He wants me very badly to 
marry him... .” 
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* But you don’t want to marry him?” 

“I’m forced to think of it.” 

** But does he want to marry you at that? ‘T'ake you as a present 
from the world at large?—against your will and desire? . . . I don’t 
understand him.” 

“ He cares for me.” 

“ How? ” 

“ He thinks this is a fearful mess for me. He wants to pull it 
straight.” 

We sat for a time in silence, with imaginations that obstinately 
refused to take up the realities of this proposition. 

“I don’t want you to marry Shoesmth,” I said at last. 

* Don’t you like him? ” 

* Not as your husband.” 

“ He’s a very clever and sturdy person—and very generous and 
devoted to me.” 

“ And me? ” 

“You can’t expect that. He thinks you are wonderful—and, 
naturally, that you ought not to have started this.” 

*“ T’ve a curious dislike to any one thinking that but myself. I’m 
quite ready to think it myself.” 

* He’d let us be friends—and meet.” 

“Let us be friends!” I cried, after a long pause. “ You and 
I ! ” 

“He wants me to be engaged soon. Then, he says, he can go 
round fighting these rumors, defending us both—and force a quarrel 
on the Baileys.” 

** T don’t understand him,” I said, and added, “ I don’t understand 
you.” 

I was staring at her face. It seemed white and set in the dimness. 

* Do you really mean this, Isabel? ” I asked. 

“ What else is there to do, my dear?—what else is there to do at 
all? I’ve been thinking day and night. You can’t go away with me. 
You can’t smash yourself suddenly in the sight of all men. I’d rather 
die than that should happen. Look what you are becoming in the 
country! Look at all you’ve built up!—me helping. I wouldn’t let 
you do it if you could. I wouldn’t let you—if it were only for Mar- 
garet’s sake. This . . . closes the scandal, closes everything.” 

* Tt closes all our life together,” I cried. 

She was silent. 

“ It never ought to have begun,” I said. 

She winced. ‘Then abruptly she was on her knees before me, with 
her hands upon my shoulder and her eyes meeting mine. 

“* My dear,” she said very earnestly, “ don’t misunderstand me! 
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Don’t think I’m retreating from the things we’ve done! Our love is 
the best thing I could ever have had from life. Nothing can ever equal 
it; nothing could ever equal the beauty and delight you and I have 
had together. Never! You have loved me; you do love me. . . . 

“No one could ever know how to love you as I have loved you; 
no one could ever love me as you have loved me, my king. And it’s 
just because it’s been so splendid, dear; it’s just because I’d die 
rather than have a tithe of all this wiped out of my life again—for 
it’s made me, it’s all I am—dear, it’s years since I began loving you— 
it’s just because of its goodness that I want not to end in wreckage 
now, not to end in the smashing up of all the big things I understand 
in you and love in you. 

“ What is there for us if we keep on and go away? ” she went on. 
“ All the big interests in our lives will vanish—everything. We shall 
become specialized people—people overshadowed by a situation. We 
shall be an elopement, a romance—all our breadth and meaning gone! 
People will always think of it first when they think of us; all our 
work and aims will be warped by it and subordinated to it. Is it good 
enough, dear? Just to specialize. . . . I think of you. We’ve got a 
case, a passionate case, the best of cases, but do we want to spend all 
our lives defending it and justifying it? And there’s that other life. 
I know now you care for Margaret—you care more than you think 
you do. You have said fine things of her. I’ve watched you about 
her. Little things have dropped from you. She’s given her life for 
you; she’s nothing without you. You feel that to your marrow all the 
time you are thinking about these things. Oh, I’m not jealous, dear. 
I love you for loving her. I love you in relation to her. But there it 
is, an added weight against us, another thing worth saving.” 

Presently, I remember, she sat back on her heels and looked up 
into my face. ‘“ We’ve done wrong—and parting’s paying. It’s time 
to pay. We needn’t have paid, if we’d kept to the track. . . . You 
and I, Master, we’ve got to be men.” 

* Yes,” I said; “ we’ve got to be men.” 


IV 


I was driven to tell Margaret about our situation by my intoler- 
able dread that otherwise the thing might come to her through some 
stupid and clumsy informant. She might even meet Altiora, and 
have it from her. 

[ can still recall the feeling of sitting at my desk that night in 
that large study of mine in Radnor Square, waiting for Margaret to 
come home. It was oddly like the feeling of a dentist’s reception- 
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room ; only it was for me to do the dentistry with clumsy, cruel hands. 
I had left the door open so that she would come in to me. 

I heard her silken rustle on the stairs at last, and then she was 
in the doorway. ‘“ May I come in? ” she said. 

* Do,” I said, and turned round to her. 

“ Working? ” she said. 

* Hard,” I answered. “ Where have you been? ” 

“ At the Vallerys’. Mr. Evesham was talking about you. They 
were all talking. I don’t think everybody knew who I was. Just 
Mrs. Mumble I’d been to them. Lord Wardenham doesn’t like you.” 

“* He doesn’t.” 

“But they feel you’re rather big, anyhow. Then I went on to 
Park Lane to hear a new pianist and some other music at Eva’s.”’ 

“ Yes.” 

* Then I looked in at the Brabants’ for some midnight tea before 
I came on here. They’d got some writers—and Grant was there.” 

“You have been flying round. . . .” 

There was a little pause between us. 

I looked at her pretty, unsuspecting face, and at the slender grace 
of her golden-robed body. What gulfs there were between us! 
** You’ve been amused,” I said. 

“It’s been amusing! You’ve been at the House? ” 

“The Medical Education Bill kept me. . . .” 

After all, why should I tell her? She’d got to a way of living that 
fulfilled her requirements. Perhaps she’d never hear. But all that 
day and the day before I’d been making up my mind to do the thing. 

“I want to tell you something,” I said. “I wish you’d sit down 
for a moment or so... .” 

Once I had begun, it seemed to me I had to go through with it. 

Something in the quality of my voice gave her an intimation of un- 
usual gravity. She looked at me steadily for a moment and sat down 
slowly in my armchair. ‘ What is it?” she said. 

I went on awkwardly. “I’ve got to tell you—something extraor- 
dinarily distressing,” I said. 

She was manifestly altogether unaware. 

“There seems to be a good deal of scandal abroad—I’ve only 
recently heard of it—about myself—and Isabel.” ~ 

“ Isabel ! ” 

I nodded. 

“What do they say?” she asked. 

It was difficult, I found, to speak. 

“They say she’s my mistress.” 

“Oh! How abominable! ” 


She spoke with the most natural indignation. Our eyes met. 
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** We’ve been great friends,” I said. 

“Yes. And to make that of it. My poor dear! But how can 
they? ” She paused and looked at me. “ It’s so incredible. How can 
any one believe it? I couldn’t.” 

She stopped, with her distressed eyes regarding me. Her ex- 
pression changed to dread. There was a tense stillness for a second, 
perhaps. 

I turned my face toward the desk, and took up and dropped a 
handful of paper fasteners. 

** Margaret,” I said, “ I’m afraid you’ll have to believe it.” 


V 


Margaret sat very still. When I looked at her again, her face was 
very white, and her distressed eyes scrutinized me. Her lips quivered 
as she spoke. “ You really mean—that? ”’ she said. 

I nodded. 

“T never dreamt.” 

“T never meant you to dream.” 

* And that is why—we’ve been apart? ” 

I thought. “I suppose it is.” 

“Why have you told me now? ” 

“Those rumors. I didn’t want any one else to tell you.” 

* Or else it wouldn’t have mattered? ” 

“ec No.” 

She turned her eyes from me to the fire. Then for a moment she 
looked about the room she had made for me, and then quite silently, 
with a childish quivering of her lips, with a sort of dismayed distress 
upon her face, she was weeping. She sat weeping in her dress of cloth 
of gold, with her bare slender arms dropped limp over the arms of her 
chair, and her eyes averted from me, making no effort to stay or 
staunch her tears. “ I am sorry, Margaret,” I said. “I was in love. 

. I did not understand. . . .” 

Presently she asked: ‘“‘ What are you going to do? ” 

“You see, Margaret, now it’s come to be your affair—I want to 
know what you—what you want.” 

“You want to leave me? ” 

“If you want me to, I must.” 

“ Leave Parliament—leave all the things you are doing—all this 
fine movement of yours? ” 

“No.” I spoke sullenly. “I don’t want to leave anything. I 
want to stay on. I’ve told you, because I think we—lIsabel and I, 
I mean—have got to drive through a storm of scandal anyhow. I 
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don’t know how far things may go, how much people may feel, and I 
can’t, I can’t have you unconscious, unarmed, open to any revela- 
tion 7 

She made no answer. 

“When the thing began—I knew it was stupid but I thought it 
was a thing that wouldn’t change, wouldn’t be anything but itself, 
wouldn’t unfold—consequences. . . . People have got hold of these 
vague rumors. . . . Directly it reached any one else but—but us 
two—I saw it had to come to you.” 

I stopped. I had that distressful feeling I have always had with 
Margaret, of not being altogether sure she heard, of being doubtful 
if she understood. I perceived that once again I had struck at her 
and shattered a thousand unsubstantial pinnacles. And I couldn’t 
get at her, to help her, or touch her mind! I stood up, and at my 
movement she moved. She produced a little dainty handkerchief, and 
made an effort to wipe her face with it, and held it to her eyes. “ Oh, 
my Husband!” she sobbed. 

“What do you mean?” she said, with her voice muffled by her 
handkerchief. 

“ We’re going to end it,” I said. 

Something gripped me tormentingly as I said that. I drew a 
chair beside her and sat down. ‘ You and I, Margaret, have been 
partners,” I began. ‘“ We’ve built up this life of ours together; I 
couldn’t have done it without you. We’ve made a position, created a 
work “ 

She shook her head. “ You,” she said. 

“You helping. I don’t want to shatter it—if you don’t want 
it shattered. I can’t leave my work. I can’t leave you. I want you to 
have—all that you have ever had. I’ve never meant to rob you. I’ve 
made an immense and tragic blunder. You don’t know how things 
took us, how different they seemed! My character and accident have 
conspired: We'll pay—in ourselves, not in our public service.” 

I halted again. Margaret remained very still. 

“JT want you to understand that the thing is at an end. It is 
definitely at an end. We—we talked—yesterday. We mean to end 
it altogether.” I clenched my hands. “ She’s going to marry Arnold 
Shoesmith.” 

I wasn’t looking now at Margaret any more, but I heard the 
rustle of her movement as she turned on me. 

“Tt’s all right,” I said, clinging to my explanation. ‘“ We’re 
doing nothing shabby. He knows. He will. It’s all as right—as 
things can be now. We’re not cheating any one, Margaret. We’re 
doing things straight—now. Of course, you know. . . . We shall— 
we shall have to make sacrifices. Give things up pretty completely. 
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Very completely. . . . We shall have not to see each other for a 
time, you know. Perhaps not a long time. Two or three years. Or 
write—or just any of that sort of thing ever " 

Some subconscious barrier gave way in me. I found myself cry- 
ing uncontrollably—as I have never cried since I was a little child. 
I was amazed and horrified at myself. And wonderfully, Margaret 
was on her knees beside me, with her arms about me, mingling her 
weeping with mine. “Oh, my Husband!” she cried, “ my poor Hus- 
band! Does it hurt you so? I would do anything! Oh, the fool I 
am! Dear, I love you. I love you over and away and above all these 
jealous little things!” 

She drew down my head to her as a mother might draw down 
the head of a son. She caressed me, weeping bitterly with me. “ Oh! 
my dear,” she sobbed, “ my dear! I’ve never seen you cry! I’ve never 
seen youcry. Ever! I didn’t know you could. Oh! my dear! Can’t 
you have her, my dear, if you want her? I can’t bear it! Let me 
help you, dear. Oh! my Husband! My Man! I can’t bear to have 
you cry!” For a time she held me in silence. “ I’ve thought this 
might happen, I dreamt it might happen. You two, I mean. It was 
dreaming put it into my head. When I’ve seen you together, so glad 
with each other. . . . Oh! Husband mine, believe me! believe me! I’m 
stupid, I’m cold, I’m only beginning to realize how stupid and cold, 
but all I want in all the world is to give my life to you. . . .” 


VI 


** We can’t part in a room,” said Isabel. 

** We’ll have one last talk together,” I said, and planned that we 
should meet for half a day between Dover and Walmer and talk our- 
selves out. I still recall that day very well, recall even the curious ex- 
altation of grief that made our mental atmosphere distinctive and 
memorable. We had seen so much of one another, had become so 
intimate, that we talked of parting even as we parted with a sense of 
incredible remoteness. 

We went together up over the cliffs, and to a place where they fall 
toward the sea, past the white, quaint-lanterned lighthouses of the 
South Foreland. There, in a kind of niche below the crest, we sat 
talking. It was a spacious day, serenely blue and warm, and on the 
wrinkled water remotely below a black tender and six hooded sub- 
marines came presently, and engaged in mysterious manceuvres. 
Shrieking gulls and chattering jackdaws circled over us and below us, 
and dived and swooped; and a skefry of weedy, fallen chalk appeared, 
and gradually disappeared again, as the tide fell and rose. 
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We talked and thought that afternoon on every aspect of our re- 
lations. It seems to me now we talked so wide and far that scarcely 
an issue in the life between man and woman can arise that we did 
not at least touch upon. Lying there at Isabel’s feet, I have become 
for myself a symbol of all this world-wide problem between order and 
conscious, passionate love the world has still to solve. Because it isn’t 
solved, there is a wrong in it either way. The sky, the wide horizon, 
seemed to lift us out of ourselves until we were something representa- 
tive and general. She was womanhood become articulate, talking to 
her lover. 

“T ought,” I said, “ never to have loved you.” 

“It wasn’t a thing planned,” she said. 

“TI ought never to have let our talk slip to that, never to have 
turned back from America, never have thought for a moment of this 
place.” 

** There were two in that.” 

“Tf P’'d known 23 

“T’m glad we did it,” she said. “ Don’t think I repent.” 

I looked at her. 

** T will never repent,” she said. “ Never!” as though she clung to 
her life in saying it. 

I remember we talked for a long time of divorce. It seemed to us 
then and it seems to us still that it ought to have been possible for 
Margaret to divorce me and for me to marry without the scandalous 
and ugly publicity, the taint and ostracism that follow such a re- 
adjustment. We went on to the whole perplexing riddle of marriage. 
We criticised the current code, how muddled and conventionalized i! 
had become, how modified by subterfuges and concealments and new 
necessities, and the increasing freedom of women. “ It’s all like Brom- 
stead when the building came,” I said; for I had often talked to her 
of that early impression of purpose dissolving again into chaotic 
forces. “ There is no clear right in the world any more. The world 
is Byzantine. The justest man to-day must practise a tainted good- 
ness.” 

These questions need discussion—a magnificent frankness of dis- 
cussion—if any standards are again to establish an effective hold upon 
educated people. Discretions, as I have said already, will never hold 
any one worth holding—longer than they held us. Against every 
“shalt not” there must be a “why not” plainly put,—the “ why 
not ” largest and plainest, the law deduced from its purpose. “ You 
and I, Isabel,” I said, “ have always been a little disregardful of duty, 
partly at least because the idea of duty comes to us so ill-clad. Oh! 
I know there’s an extravagant insubordinate strain in us, but that 
wasn’t all. I wish humbugs would leave duty alone. I wish all 
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duty wasn’t covered with slime. That’s where the real mischief comes 
in. Passion can always contrive to clothe itself in beauty, strips it- 
self splendid: That carried us. But for all its mean associations 
there is this duty. . . .” 

** Don’t we come rather late to it?” 

“Not so late that it won’t be atrociously hard to do.” 

“It’s queer to think of now,” said Isabel. ‘ Who could believe 
we did all we have done honestly? Well, in a manner honestly. Who 
could believe we thought this might be hidden? Who could trace it 
all step by step from the time when we found that a certain boldness 
in our talk was pleasing? We talked of love. . . . Master, there’s 
not much for us to do in the way of Apologia that any one will credit. 
And yet if it were possible to tell the very heart of our story... . 

“ Does Margaret really want to go on with you?” she asked— 
“ shield you—knowing of . . . this? ” 

“T’m certain. I don’t understand—just as I don’t understand 
Shoesmith, but. she does. .These people walk on solid ground which 
is just thin air to us. They’ve got something we haven’t got. As- 
surances? I wonder... .” 

Then it was, or later, we talked of Shoesmith, and what her life 
might be with him. 

“ He’s good,” she said ; “ he’s kindly. He’s everything but magic. 
He’s the very image of the decent, sober, honorable life. You can’t 
say a thing against him or I—except that something—something in 
his imagination, something in the tone of his voice—fails for me. 
Why don’t I love him?—he’s a better man than you! Why don’t you? 
Is he a better man than you? He’s usage, he’s honor, he’s the right 
thing, he’s the breed and the tradition,—a gentleman. You’re your 
erring, incalculable self. I suppose we women will trust his sort and 
love your sort to the very end of time. . . .” We lay side by side 
and nibbled at grass stalks as we talked. It seemed enormously un- 
reasonable to us that two people who had come to the pitch of easy 
and confident affection and happiness that held between us should be 
obliged to part and shun one another, or murder half the substance of 
their lives. We felt ourselves crushed and beaten by an indiscriminat- 
ing machine which destroys happiness in the service of jealousy. 
“The mass of people don’t feel these things in quite the same manner 
as we feel them,” she said. “ Is it beause we’re different in grain, or 
educated out of some primitive instinct? ” 

“It’s because we’ve explored love a little, and they know no more 
than the gateway,” I said. “ Lust and then jealousy; their simple 
conception—and we have gone past all that and wandered hand in 
hand... .” 


I remember that for a time we watched two of that larger sort of 
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gull, whose wings are brownish-white, circle and hover against the 
blue. And then we lay and looked at a band of water mirror clear 
far out to sea, and wondered why the breeze that rippled all the rest 
should leave it so serene. 

* And in this State of ours,” I resumed. 

“Eh!” said Isabel, rolling over into a sitting posture and look- 
ing out at the horizon. “ Let’s talk no more of things we can never 
see. Talk to me of the work you are doing and all we shall do—after 
we have parted. We’ve said too little of that. We’ve had our red life, 
and it’s over. Thank Heaven !—though we stole it! Talk about your 
work, dear, and the things we’ll go on doing—just as though we were 
still together. We’ll still be together in a sense—through all these 
things we have in common.” 

And so we talked about politics and our outlook. We were in- 
terested to the pitch of self-forgetfulness.. We weighed persons and 
forces, discussed the probabilities of the next general election, the 
steady drift of public opinion in the north and west away from Lib- 
eralism toward us. It was very manifest that in spite of Wardenham 
and the Expurgator, we should come into the new Government 
strongly. The party had no one else, all the young men were formally 
and informally with us; Esmeer would have office, Lord Tarvrille, I 

. and very probably there would be something for Shoesmith. 
“ And for my own part,” I said, “ I count on a backing on the Lib- 
eral side. For the last two years we’ve been forcing competition in 
constructive legislation between the parties. The Liberals have not 
been long in following up our Endowment of Motherhood lead. 
They'll have to give votes and lip service anyhow. Half the readers 
of the Blue Weekly, they say, are Liberals. . . . 

“T remember talking about things of this sort with old Wil- 
lersley,” I said, “ ever so many years ago. It was some place near 
Locarno, and we looked down the lake that shone weltering—just as 
now we look over the sea. And then we dreamt in an indistinct fea- 
tureless way of all that you and I are doing now.’ ; 

“TI!” said Isabel, and laughed. 

“ Well, of some such thing,” I said, and remained for awhile 
silent, thinking of Locarno. 

I recalled once more the largeness, the release from small personal 
things that I had felt in my youth; statecraft became real and won- 
derful again with the memory, the gigantic handling of gigantic 
problems. I began to talk out my thoughts, sitting up beside her, 
as I could never talk of them to any one but Isabel; began to recover 
again the purpose that lay under all my political ambitions and ad- 
justments and anticipations. I saw the State, splendid and wide 
as I had seen it in that first travel of mine, but now it was no mere 
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trained, bold-thinking, bold-doing people. It was as if I had for- 
gotten for a long time and now remembered with amazement. 

At first, I told her, I had been altogether at a loss how I could 
do anything to battle against the aimless muddle of our world; I 
had wanted a clue—until she had come into my life questioning, sug- 
gesting, unconsciously illuminating. “ But I have done nothing,” 
she protested. I declared she had done everything in growing to 
education under my eyes, in reflecting-again upon all the processes 
that had made myself, so that instead of abstractions and blue-books 
and bills and devices, I had realized the world of mankind as a crowd 
needing before all things fine women and men. We'd spoilt ourselves 
in learning that, but anyhow we had our lesson. Before her I was 
in a nineteenth-century darkness, dealing with the nation as if it 
were a crowd of selfish men, forgetful of women and children and 
that shy wild thing in the hearts of men, love, which must be drawn 
upon as it has never been drawn upon before, if the State is to live. 
I saw now how it is possible to bring the loose factors of a great 
realm together, to create a mind of literature and thought in it, and 
the expression of a purpose, to make it self-conscious and fine. I 
had it all clear before me, so that at a score of points I could pres- 
ently begin. The Blue Weekly was a centre of force. Already we 
had given Imperialism a criticism, and leavened half the press from 
our columns. Our movement consolidated and spread. We should 
presently come into power. Everything moved towards our hands. 
We should be able to get at the schools, the services, the universities, 
the church; enormously increase the endowment of research, and 
organize what was sorely wanted, a criticism of research; contrive a 
closer contact between the press and creative intellectual life; foster 
literature, clarify, strengthen the public consciousness, develop social 
organization and a sense of the State. Men were coming to us every 
day, brilliant young peers like Lord Dentonhill, writers like Carnot 
and Cresswell. It filled me with pride to win such men. “ We stand 
for so much more than we seem to stand for,” I said. I opened my 
heart to her, so freely that I hesitate so to open my heart even to 
the reader, telling of projects and ambitions I cherished, of my con- 
sciousness of great powers and widening opportunities. . . . 

Isabel watched me as I talked. 

She too, I think, had forgotten these things for a while. For it 
is curious and I think a very significant thing that since we had be- 
come lovers, we had talked very little of the broader things that had 
once so strongly gripped our imaginations. 

“It’s good,” I said, “to talk like this to you, to get back to 
youth and great ambitions with you. There have been times lately 
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when politics has seemed the pettiest game played with mean tools 
for mean ends—and none the less so that the happiness of three hun- 
dred million people might be touched by our follies. I talk to no one 
else like this. . . . And now I think of parting, I think but of how 
much more I might have talked to you. . . .” 

Things drew to an end at last, but after we had spoken of a 
thousand things. 

“ We've talked away our last half day,” I said, staring over my 
shoulder at the blazing sunset sky behind us. “ Dear, it’s been the 
last day of our lives for us. . . . It doesn’t seem like the last day 
of our lives. Or any day.” 

‘“*T wonder how it will feel? ” said Isabel. 

“Tt will be very strange at first—not to be able to tell you 
things.” 

“T’ve a superstition that after—after we’ve parted—if ever I 
go into my room and talk, you’ll hear. You’ll be—somewhere.” 

“TI shall be in the world—yes.” 

“TI don’t feel as though these days ahead were real. Here we 
are, here we remain.” 

“Yes, I feel that. As though you and I were two immortals, 
who didn’t live in time and space at all, who never met, who couldn’t 
part, and here we lie on Olympus. And those two poor creatures 
who did meet, poor little Richard Remington and Isabel Rivers, who 
met and loved too much and had to part, they part and go their ways, 
and we lie here and watch them, you and I. She’ll cry, poor dear.” 

“She'll cry. She’s crying now!” 

“Poor little beasts! I think he'll cry too. He winces. He 
could—for tuppence. I didn’t know he had lachrymal glands at all 
until a little while ago. I suppose all love is hysterical, and a little 
foolish. Poor mites! Silly little pitiful creatures! How we have 
blundered! Think how we must look to God! Well, we’ll pity them, 
and then we’ll inspire him to stiffen up again—and do as we’ve de- 
termined he shall do. We'll see it through,—we who lie here on the 
cliff. They'll be mean at times, and horrid at times; we know them! 
Do you see her, a poor little fine lady in a great house,—she some- 
times goes to her room and writes.” 

“ She writes for his Blue Weekly still.” 

“Yes. Sometimes—I hope. And he’s there in the office with a 
bit of her copy in his hand.” 

“Is it as good as if she still talked it over with him before she 
wrote it? Is it?” 

“ Better, I think. Let’s play it’s better—anyhow. It may be 
that talking over was rather mixed with love-making. After all, 
love-making is joy rather than magic. Don’t let’s pretend about 
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that even. . . . Let’s go on watching him. I don’t see why her 
writing shouldn’t be better. Indeed I don’t. See! There he goes 
down along the Embankment to Westminster just like a real man, 
for all that he’s smaller than a grain of dust. What is running 
round inside that speck of a head of his? Look at him going past 
the policemen, specks too—selected large ones from the country. I 
think he’s going to dinner with the Speaker—some old thing like 
that. Is his face harder or commoner or stronger?—lI can’t quite 
see. . . . And now he’s up and speaking in the House. Hope he’ll 
hold on to the thread. He’ll have to plan his speeches to the very 
end of his days—and learn the headings.” 

** Isn’t she up in the women’s gallery to hear him?” 

““No. Unless it’s by accident.” 

** She’s there,” she said. 

“ Well, by accident it happens. Not too many accidents, Isabel. 
Never any more adventure for us, dear, now. ... No! They play 
the game, you know. They’ve begun late, but now they’ve got to. 
You see it’s not so very hard for them since you and I, my dear, are 
here, always faithfully here on this warm cliff of love, accomplished, 
watching and helping them under high heaven. It isn’t so very 
hard. Rather good in some ways. Some people have to be broken 
a little. Can you see Altiora down there, by any chance? ” 

“ She’s too little to be seen,” she said. 

“Can you see the sins they once committed? ” 

** IT can only see you here beside me, dear—for ever. For all my 
life, dear, till I die. Was that—the sin? .. .” 

I took her to the station, and after she had gone I was to drive 
to Dover and cross to Calais by the night boat. I couldn’t, I felt, 
return to London. We walked over the crest and down to the little 
station of Martin Mill side, by side, talking at first in broken frag- 
ments, for the most part of unimportant things. 

“None of this,” she said abruptly, “ seems in the slightest de- 
gree real to me. I’ve got no sense of things ending.” 

“ We're parting,” I said. 

“We're parting—as people part in a play. It’s distressing. 
But I don’t feel as though you and I were really never to see each 
other again for years. Do you?” 

I thought. “No,” I said. 

“ After we’ve parted I shall look to talk it over with you.” 

** So shall I.” 

“ That’s absurd.” 

** Absurd.” 

“T feel as if you’d always be there, just about where you are 
now. Invisible perhaps, but there. We’ve spent so much of our 
lives joggling elbows. . . ,” 
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“Yes. Yes. I don’t in the least realize it. I suppose I shall 
begin to when the train goes out of the station. Are we wanting in 
imagination, Isabel? ” 

“TI don’t know. We’ve always assumed it was the other way 
about.” 

“Even when the train goes out of the station ! ve seen 
you into so many trains.” 

“T shall go on thinking of things to say to you—things to put 
in your letters. For years to come. How can I ever stop thinking 
in that way now? We’ve got into each other’s brains.” 

“Tt isn’t real,” I said; “ nothing is real. The world’s no more 
than a fantastic dream. Why are we parting, Isabel? ” 

“T don’t know. It seems now supremely silly. I suppose we 
have to. Can’t we meet?—don’t you think we shall meet even in 
dreams? ” 

* We'll meet a thousand times in dreams,” I said. 

“T wish we could dream at the same time,” said Isabel. 

“ Dream walks. I can’t believe, dear, I shall never have a walk with 
you again.” 

“If I’d stayed six months in America,” I said, “ we might have 
walked long walks and talked long talks for all our lives.” 

“ Not in a world of Baileys,” said Isabel. ‘ And anyhow 

She stopped short. I looked interrogation. 

* We've loved,” she said. 

I took her ticket, saw to her luggage, and stood by the door of 
the compartment. “ Good-bye,” I said a little stiffly, conscious of 
the people upon the platform. She bent above me, white and dusky, 
looking at me very steadfastly. 

“* Come here,” she whispered. “ Never mind the porters. What 
can they know? Just one time more—I must.” 

She rested her hand against the door of the carriage and bent 
down upon me, and put her cold, moist lips to mine. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD 


THE BREAKING POINT 


I 


Anp then we broke down. We broke our faith with both Mar- 
garet and Shoesmith, fleeing career and duty and good lives, and 
went away together. 

It is only now almost a year after these events that I can begin 
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to see what happened to me. At the time it seemed to me I was a 
natural responsible creature, but indeed I had not parted from her 
two days before I became a monomaniac in whose world nothing 
mattered but Isabel. Every truth had to be squared to that obsession, 
every duty. It astounds me now to think how I forgot Margaret, 
forgot my work, forgot everything but that we two were parted. 
I still believe that with better chances we might have escaped the 
consequences of the emotional storm that presently seized us both. 
But we had no foresight of that, and no preparation for it and 
her circumstances betrayed us. It was partly Shoesmith’s unwis- 
dom in delaying his marriage until after the end of the session— 
partly my own amazing folly in returning within four days to West- 
minster. But we were all of us intent upon the defeat of scandal 
and the complete restoration of appearances. It seemed necessary 
that Shoesmith’s marriage should not seem to be hurried, still more 
necessary that I should not vanish inexplicably. I had to be visible 
with Margaret in London just as much as possible; we went to res- 
taurants, we visited the theatre; we could even contemplate the pos- 
sibility of my presence at the wedding. For that, however, we had 
schemed a week-end visit to Wales, and a fictitious sprained ankle at 
the last moment which would justify my absence. . . . 

I cannot convey to you the intolerable wretchedness and rebellion 
of my separation from Isabel. It seemed that in the past two years 
all my thoughts had spun commissures to Isabel’s brain, and I could 
think of nothing that did not lead me surely to the need of the one 
intimate I had found in the world. I came back to the House and 
the office and my home, I filled all my days with appointments and 
duty, and it did not save me in the least from a lonely emptiness such 
as I had never felt before in all my life. I had little sleep. In the 
daytime I did a hundred things, I even spoke in the House on two 
occasions, and by my own low standards spoke well, and it seemed 
to me that I was going about in my own brain like a hushed survivor 
in a house whose owner lies dead upstairs. 

I came to a crisis after that wild dinner of Tarvrille’s. Some- 
thing in that stripped my soul bare. 

It was an occasion made absurd and strange by the odd accident 
that the house caught fire upstairs while we were dining below. It 
was a men’s dinner—* A dinner of all sorts,” said Tarvrille, when 
he invited me; “ everything from Evesham and Gane to Wilkins the 
author, and Heaven knows what will happen!” I remember that 
afterwards Tarvrille was accused of having planned the fire to make 
his dinner a marvel and a memory. It was indeed a wonderful oc- 
casion, and I suppose if I had not been altogether drenched in mis- 
ery, I should have found the same wild amusement in it that glowed 
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in all the others. There were one or two university dons, Lord 
George Fester, the racing man, Panmure, the artist, two or three big 
City men, Weston Massinghay and another prominent Liberal whose 
name I can’t remember, the three men Tarvrille had promised and 
Esmeer, Lord Wrassleton, Waulsort, the member for Monckton, 
Neal, and several others. We began a little coldly, with duologues, 
but the conversation was already becoming general—so far as such a 
long table permitted—when the fire asserted itself. 

It asserted itself first as a penetrating and emphatic smell of 
burning rubber,—it was caused by the fusing of an electric wire. 
The reek forced its way into the discussion of the Peking massacres 
that had sprung up between Evesham, Waulsort, and the others at 
the end of the table. ‘‘ Something burning,” said the man next to 
me. 

“ Something must be burning,” said Panmure. 

Tarvrille hated undignified interruptions. He had a particularly 
imperturbable butler with a cadaverous set face and an eye of rigid 
disapproval. He spoke to this individual over his shoulder. ‘“ Just 
see, will you,” he said, and caught up the pause in the talk to his 
left. 

Wilkins was asking questions, and I, too, was curious. The story 
of the siege of the Legations in China in the year 1900 and all that 
followed upon that, is just one of those disturbing interludes in his- 
tory that refuse to join on to that general scheme of protestation by 
which civilization is maintained. It is a break in the general flow of 
experience as disconcerting to statecraft as the robbery of my knife 
and the scuffle that followed it had been to me when I was a boy at 
Penge. It is like a tear in a curtain revealing quite unexpected back- 
grounds. I had never given the business a thought for years; now 
this talk brought back a string of pictures to my mind; how the 
reliefs arrived and the plundering began, how section after section 
of the International Army was drawn into murder and pillage, how 
the infection spread upward until the wives of Ministers were busy 
looting, and the very sentinels stripped and crawled like snakes into 
the Palace they were set to guard. It did not stop at robbery, men 
were murdered, women, being plundered, were outraged, children 
were butchered; strong men had found themselves with arms in a 
lawless, defenceless city, and this had followed. Now it was all re- 
called. 

“‘ Respectable ladies addicted to district visiting at home were 
as bad as any one,” said Panmure. “ Glazebrook told me of one— 
flushed like a woman at a bargain sale, he said—and when he pointed 
out to her that the silk she’d got was bloodstained, she just said, ‘ Oh, 
bother!’ and threw it aside and went back. . . .” 
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We became aware that Tarvrille’s butler had returned. We tried 
not to seem to listen. 

** Beg pardon, m’lord,” he said. ‘“ The house és on fire, m’lord.” 

“ Upstairs, m’lord.” 

* Just overhead, m’lord.”’ 

** The maids are throwing water, m’lord, and I’ve telephoned fire.” 

“No, m’lord, no immediate danger.” 

“It’s all right,” said Tarvrille to the table generally. ‘“ Go on! 
It’s not a general conflagration, and the fire brigade won’t be five 
minutes. Don’t see that it’s our affair. The stuff’s insured. They 
say old Lady Paskershortly was dreadful. Like a harpy. The Dow- 
ager Empress had shown her some little things of hers. Pet things 
—hidden away. Susan went straight for them—used to take an 
umbrella for the silks. Born shoplifter.” 

It was evident he didn’t want his dinner spoilt, and we played up 
loyally. 

“This is recorded history,” said Wilkins,—* practically. It 
makes one wonder about unrecorded history. In India, for ex- 
ample.” 

But nobody touched that. 

“Thompson,” said Tarvrille to the imperturbable butler, and 
indicating the table generally, “ champagne. Champagne. Keep 
it going.” 

** M’lord,” and Thompson marshaled his assistants. 

Some man I didn’t know began to remember things about Man- 
dalay. “ It’s queer,” he said, “ how people break out at times; ” 
and told his story of an army doctor, brave, public-spirited, and, as 
it happened, deeply religious, who was caught one evening by the 
excitement of plundering—and stole and hid, twisted the wrist of a 
boy until it broke, and was afterwards overcome by wild remorse. 

I watched Evesham listening intently. ‘“ Strange,” he said, 
“very strange. We are such stuff as thieves are made of. And in 
China, too, they murdered people—for the sake of murdering. 
Apart, so to speak, from mercenary considerations. I’m afraid 
there’s no doubt of it in certain cases. No doubt at all. Young 
soldiers—fresh from German high schools and English homes! ” 

“Did our people? ” asked some patriot. 

“Not so much. But I’m afraid there were cases. . . . Some of 
the Indian troops were pretty bad.” 

Gane picked up the tale with confirmations. 

It is all printed in the vividest way as a picture upon my memory, 
so that were I a painter I think I could give the deep rich browns 
and warm grays beyond the brightly lit table, the various distin- 
guished faces, strongly illuminated, interested and keen, above the 
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black and white of evening dress, the alert men-servants with their 
heavier, clean-shaved faces indistinctly seen in the dimness behind. 
Then this was colored emotionally for me by my aching sense of loss 
and sacrifice, and by the chance trend of our talk to the breaches and 
unrealities of the civilized scheme. We seemed a little transitory 
circle of light in a universe of darkness and violence; an effect to 
which the diminishing smell of burning rubber, the trampling of feet 
overhead, the swish of water, added enormously. Everybody—un- 
less, perhaps, it was Evesham—drank rather carelessly because of 
the suppressed excitement of our situation, and talked the louder and 
more freely. 

* But what a flimsy thing our civilization is!” said Evesham; 
“a mere thin net of habits and associations! ” 

“IT suppose those men came back,” said Wilkins. 

‘Lady Paskershortly did!” chuckled Evesham. 

“ How do they fit it in with the rest of their lives? ” Wilkins 
speculated. “I suppose there’s Peking-stained police officers, Pe king- 
stained J.P.’s—trying petty pilferers in the severest manner. 

Then for a time things became preposterous. There was a sud- 
den cascade of water by the fireplace, and then absurdly the ceiling 
began to rain upon us, first at this point and then that. “ My new 
suit!” criel some one. ‘“ Perrrrrr-up pe-rr ”’—a new vertical line 
of blackened water would establish itself and form a spreading pool 
upon the gleaming cloth. The men nearest would arrange catchment 
areas of plates and flower bowls. “ Draw up!” said Tarvrille, 
“draw up. That’s the bad end of the table!” He turned to the 
imperturbable butler. ‘* Take round bath towels,” he said; and pres- 
ently the men behind us were offering—with inflexible dignity— 
“Port wine, Sir. Bath towel, Sir!” Waulsort with streaks of 
blackened water on his forehead, was suddenly reminded of a wet 
year when he had followed the French army manceuvres. An ani- 
mated dispute sprang up between him and Neal about the relative 
efficiency of the new French and German field guns. Wrassleton 
joined in and a little drunken shriveled Oxford don of some sort with 
a black-splashed shirt front who presently silenced them all by the 
immensity and particularity of his knowledge of field artillery. 
Then the talk drifted to Sedan and the effect of dead horses upon 
drinking-water, which brought Wrassleton and Weston Massing- 
hay into a dispute of great vigor and emphasis. ‘“ The trouble in 
South Africa,” said Weston Massinghay, “ wasn’t that we didn’t boil 
our water. It was that we didn’t boil our men. The Boers drank 
the same stuff we did. They didn’t get dysentery.” 

That argument went on for some time. I was attacked across 
the table by a man named Burshort about my Endowment of Mother- 
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hood schemes, but in the gaps of that debate I could still hear Weston 
Massinghay at intervals repeat in a rather thickened voice: “ They 
didn’t get dysentery.” 

I think Evesham went early. The rest of us clustered more and 
more closely towards the drier end of the room, the table was pushed 
along, and the area beneath the extinguished conflagration aban- 
doned to a tinkling, splashing company of pots and pans and bowls 
and baths. Everybody was now disposed to be hilarious and noisy, 
to say startling and aggressive things ; we must have sounded a queer 
clamor to a listener in the next room. The devil inspired them to 
begin baiting me. “ Ours isn’t the Tory party any more,” said Bur- 
short. “ Remington has made it the Obstetric party.” 

“'That’s good!” said Weston Massinghay, with all his teeth 
gleaming; “I shall use that against you in the House! ” 


“TI shall denounce you for abusing private confidences if you do,” 
said Tarvrille. 

The little shriveled don who had been omniscient about guns 
joined in the baiting, and displayed himself a venomous creature. 
Something in his eye told me he knew of Isabel and hated me for it. 
“ Love and fine thinking,” he began, a little thickly, and knocking 
over a wineglass with a too easy gesture. ‘“ Love and fine thinking. 
‘wo things don’t go together. No ph’losophy worth a damn ever 
came out of excesses of love. Salt Lake City—Piggott—Ag— 
Agapemone again—no works to matter.” 

Everybody laughed. 

I made some remark, I forget what, but he overbore me. 

“Real things we want are Hate—Hate and coarse think’n. I 
b’long to the school of Mr. F’s Aunt - 

“ What? ” said some one, intent. 

“In ‘ Little Dorrit,’ ” explained Tarvrille; “ go on!” 

“* Hate a fool,” said my assailant. 

Tarvrille glanced at me. I smiled to conceal the loss of my 
temper. 

“ Hate,” said the little man, emphasizing his point with a clumsy 
fist. ‘* Hate’s the driving force. What’s m’rality?—hate of rotten 
goings on. What’s patriotism?—hate of int’loping foreigners. 
What’s Radicalism?—hate of lords. What’s Toryism?—hate of 
disturbance. It’s all hate—hate from top to bottom. Hate of a 
mess. Remington owned it the other day, said he hated a—mu’ll. 
There you are! If you couldn’t get hate into an election, damn it 
(hic) people wou’n’t poll. Poll for love!—no’ me!” 

He paused, but before any one could speak he had resumed. 

“Then this about fine thinking. Like going into a bear pit 
armed with a tagle—talgent—talgent galv’nometer. Like going to 
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fight a mad dog with Shasepear and the Bible. Fine thinking— 
what we want is the thickes’ thinking we can get. Thinking that 
stands up alone. Taf Reforms means work for all,—thassort of 
thing.” 

The gentleman from Cambridge paused. “ You a flag!” he 
said. “I'd as soon go to ba’ell und’ wet tissue paper!” 

My best answer on the spur of the moment was: “ The Japanese 
did.” Which was absurd. 

I went on to some other reply, I forget exactly what, and the talk 
of the whole table drew round me. It was an extraordinary revela- 
tion tome. Every one was unusually careless and outspoken, and it 
was amazing how manifestly they echoed the feeling of this old Tory 
spokesman. They were quite friendly to me, they regarded me and 
the Blue Weekly as valuable party assets for Toryism, but it was 
clear they attached no more importance to what were my realities 
then they did to the remarkable therapeutic claims of Mrs. Eddy. 
They were flushed and amused, perhaps they went a little too far in 
their resolves to draw me, but they left the impression on my mind of 
men irrevocably set upon narrow and cynical views of political life. 
For them the political struggle was a game, whose counters were 
human hate and human credulity; their real aim was just every one’s 
aim, the preservation of the class and way of living to which their 
lives were attuned. Theydid not know how tired I was, how exhausted 
mentally and morally, nor how cruel their convergent attack on me 
chanced to be. But my temper gave way, I became tart and fierce, 
perhaps my replies were a trifle absurd, and Tarvrille, with that quick 
eye and sympathy of his, came to the rescue. Then for a time I sat 
silent and drank port wine while the others talked. The disorder of 
the room, the still dripping ceiling, the noise, the displaced ties and 
crumpled shirts of my companions, jarred on my _ tormented 
nerves. ... 

It was long past midnight when we dispersed. I remember Tar- 
vrille coming with me into the hall, and then suggesting we should 
go upstairs to see the damage. A man-servant carried up two flick- 
ering candles for us. One end of the room was gutted, curtains, 
hangings, several chairs and tables were completely burnt, the panel- 
ing was scorched and. warped, three smashed windows made the can- 
dles flare and gutter, and some scraps of broken china still lay on the 
puddled floor. 

As we surveyed this, Lady Tarvrille appeared, back from some 
party, a slender, white-cloaked, satin-footed figure with amazed blue 
eyes beneath her golden hair. I remember how stupidly we laughed 
at her surprise. 

(To be concluded ) 





